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out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY contains a number of interesting en- 
gravings, a short story entitled “WHY Mrs. 
Jones Dipn’r Move,” and other entertaining 
reading matter. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HAWPER’S 
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YOUNG MEN AND THE REPUB. 
LICAN PARTY. 


FF NHE Republican party has always strong- 

ly appealed to the sympathy and sup- 
port of young men. The moral aspect of 
the slavery question aroused enthusiasm, 
and the earlier movements of the party 
were like a crusade. This tradition still 
lingers. The party is strongest among the 
most intelligent and the most conscientious 
classes of citizens. It is weakest in the 
worst parts of great cities and among those 
who were bred under the influences of slav- 
ery and secession. But this very fact ex- 
plains the independence within the party 
which renders the strict drill and discipline 
of the Democratic party impossible, and 
which often confuses the designs of party 
leaders. This independence, however, is the 
true conservatism of the party, because it 
holds those leaders in check. ‘There is al- 
ways known to be a large number of Repub- 
licans who would not hesitate to stay away 
from the polis or to vote against an unwor- 
thy candidate. This number is now large 
beyond all precedent. In every other Pres- 
idential election since the party was organ- 
ized the alternative has been so sharp and 
momentous that it has seemed wiser to this 
independent class to sustain the party even 
under protest. But this year the issue that 
is fast becoming most prominent is that of 
reform, and party traditions and party bonds 
are weaker than ever bejore. 

The young men at this election will not 
have the hideous crime of slavery to deal 
with, like those of sixteen and twenty years 
ago. But the ardor and high hope of their 
youth naturally look to find a worthy cause 
in politics, and they turn to the Republican 
party as the vehicle by which their desires 


of giving a purer and nobler impulse to- 


practical politics may be fulfilled. How are 
they to act? Shall they form reform clubs? 
Shall they declare themselves wholly inde- 
pendent of parties? Shall they resolve to 
support, irrespective of party, only honest 
and capable men? What can they do? 
How shall they do it? We are often asked 
such questions, and we will endeavor to re- 
ply. A little reflection will probably show 
that under a system of government like curs 
tangible results can be produced only by or- 
ganized political action. The nature of the 
results desired is largely determined by in- 
dividual temperament, by knowledge, patri- 
otism, interest, circumstances, and educa- 
tion. Now the results that we desire can 
not be accomplished merely by electing hon- 
est men. It is the honest man who agrees 
with us as to what should be done, whom 
we should support. In the Great Rebellion 
in England FALKLAND was as spotless and 
chivalric as HAMPDEN, but no man who 
wished the overthrow of the STuart tyran- 
ny could follow FALKLAND, CALHOUN was, 
in the usual sense, as honest a man as SEW- 
ARD. But every American who wished to 
restrict slavery voted and worked with Szw- 
AxD; and it was the party organization of 
those who so worked and voted that really 
overthrew slavery. We do not forget the 
moral appeal of the Abolitionists that awak- 
ened the conscience of the country. But it 
was the political combination, the party, of 
those who were aroused who actually and, 


so to say, materially, did the work. At this | 


very time there are honest inflationists. But 
no one who wishes to restore a sound cur- 
rency would vote for au inflationist merely 
because he is honest. 

Thus a young man who wishes to be of 
service in public affairs will naturally look 
to find the candidate who is not only honest, 
and is also a friend of what the voter thinks 
to be the true policy, but who is the candi- 
date of a party which can enable him to 
carry out that policy. He will therefore 
act with the party until he finds that the 
power of its organization is controlled by 











unprincipled men for selfish purposes ; and 
when he is satisfied that the situation is 
hopeless, he will seek other methods of at- 
taining the ends that he desires. At the 
present moment in this country the youn- 
ger voters are more interested in reform 
than in any other object. What, then, is 
the situation? Is it not evident that ei- 
ther the candidate to be nominated at Cin- 
cinnati or that at St. Louis will be elected? 
Is it not equally evident that there is a gen- 
eral “ uprising” within the Republican party 
in favor of some candidate who is not only a 
true Republican, but distinctively free from 
allsntangling alliances with the shames and 
disgraces of the party? Is not this, there- 
fore, a most favorable moment to unite with 
the organization, and increase the volume 
and momentum of the demand within the 
party? 

Of course no self-respecting man by act- 
ing with a party pledges himself to all that 
the party may do. He joins a party not for 
its own sake, but for that of the country ; 
and when he finds the party betraying the 
country, he can not honorably or patriotic- 
ally support it. To the argument that the 
other party is no better, he will probably re- 
ply that of two positive evils he will choose 
neither; and he will certainly not vote for 
a thief to defeat a forger. These are very 
elementary truths, but they are sometimes 
forgotten. The theory that politics is al- 
ways a choice of evils is untrue. The elec- 
tion of 1860 was a choice between Democrat- 
ic extension and Republican repression of 
slavery, and the candidate-of the Republic- 
ans was a proverbially honest man. Where 
was the choice of evils? Whenever that 
choice appears, as sometimes it undoubtedly 
does, the question is where the real evil 
lies. This alternative offered itself to many 
voters in 1872. Those who voted for GRANT 
under protest decided that a Democratic 
restoration would be a calamity altogether 
greater than any mischief that could result 
from the election of Grant. But most of 
thai class would consider a Republican nom- 
ination at this time which promised a mere 
continuance of the régime under which the 
honor of the country and the character of 
popular government have so severely suffer- 
ed a positive evil which they would actively 
oppose. And this feeling extends beyond 
the class of which we speak. A Michigan 
Union soldier says, sententiously, “I have 
always voted the Republican ticket hereto- 
fore, but when it comes to being ruled by 
thieves or rebels, I shall choose to be ruled 
by rebels.” It is an epigrammatic way of 
putting it, but it is a voice which is heard 
on all sides, and will be heeded at Cincin- 
nati, for it is the voice of the element which 
has given power and success to the Repub- 
lican party. 

It seems to us that the young men who 
sincerely seek reform should at this time, 
when there is so inspiring a resolution to 
the same end in the Republican party, unite 
with that party to secure at Cincinnati a 
result which will be the guarantee of what 
they desire. This is what the most public- 
spirited and unselfish citizens are doing in 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania and Mis- 
souri and throughout the country. Patri- 
otic expectation is turned to Cincinnati for 
a candidate who shall represent not merely 
the force of a party machine, but the power 
of the generous, reforming, and resolute Re- 
publican desire of the country. 


MR. BLAINE’S EXPLANATION. 

In speaking of the railroad-bond scandal 
about Mr. BLAINE, we said that at least it 
would be admitted that he had always 
shown himself acute enongh to escape the 
traps into which the honest but dull often 
fall. If high principle should be denied to 
him, and if, as is sometimes asserted, he is 
merely a politician, yet surely he is a poli- 
tician of sagacity enough to know that, in 
public life, honesty, if nothing ‘more, is cer- 


tainly good policy. The substance of the | 


charge against Mr. BLAINE was that when 
he was Speaker of the House, and when Mr. 
THOMAS Scotr was president of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company, he caused the 
company to buy bonds to the amount of 


$75,000, which were almost worthless, for | 


$64,000, and the insinuation was that this 
was a bribe to secure the favor of Mr. BLAINE 
for Mr. Scott’s railway projects before Con- 
gress. Plainly stated, this was the charge. 
Of course, if believed, it was fatal to Mr. 
BLAINE; and at this time, when the public 
mind is very suspicious, the mere accusa- 
tion was not unlikely to be of great injury 
to him. The story had been privately whis- 
pered, and there had been a conference of 
Republican editors at Cincinnati, which end- 
ed by acquainting him with the rumor. 
Suddenly it was made public in a Democrat- 
ic paper at Indianapolis, and in other jour- 
nals in cther parts of the country. Then, of 
course, it was echoed and re-echoed through 
the whole press. Mr. BLAINE instantly pub- 
lished an absolute and complete denial, and 
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having collected evidence that is apparent- 
ly conclusive, he made a brief, clear, simple 
statement in the House, which was as thor- 
ough a refutation as was ever made, and, 
in the absence of other evidence, leaves him 
unspotted. 

He showed by the testimony of the officers 
and bankers who had been cited as agents 
that he had never received from them di- 
rectly or indirectly any money, as charged. 
Mr. Scott in the most explicit manner de- 
clared that Mr. BLarIne had never had any 
transaction whatever with him, directly or 
indirectly, involving money or valuables ‘of 
any kind. The treasurer of the road, Mr. E. 
H. ROLLINS, was equally precise and unqual- 
ified in his declarations; and Messrs. Mor- 
TON, Buiss, & Co., who were said to have 
paid the money, said, “Nothing has been 
paid by us, in any form or at any time, to 
any person or any corporation in which you 
were known, believed, or supposed to have 
any interest whatever.” Mr. BLAINE states 
that he bought in 1569 some bonds of the 
Little Rock and Fort Smith Railroad, which 
derived its franchise and rights entirely 
from the State of Arkansas. He paid for 
his bonds the price that all buyers paid, 
and, with other buyers, he lost by them. 
His loss was more than $20,000. All the 
bonds that he ever bought he held until 
the company was reorganized, in 1874, when 
he exchanged them for stock and bonds in 
the new concern, which he still holds. When 
the Atlantic and Pacific, and the Missouri, 
Kansas, and Texas roads bought some of the 
securities of the Little Rock road, Mr. BLAINE 
knew of the negotiation, but none of the 
bonds sold to those roads belonged to him, 
nor did he have a single dollar’s pecuniary 
interest in the transaction. 

This is the statement of Mr. BLAINE, sup- 
ported by unquestionable testimony. He has 
not sought investigation because he knew 
by experience how long he would have to 
wait for a report; and while awaiting the 
slow action of a committee, with the charges 
still pending, he could not have published 
the evidence which he has now submitted. 
He knew, moreover, although he does not 
say, and every body knows, that the Demo- 
cratic investigating committee would have 
delayed any report until after the Cincin- 
nati Convention, as a fatal blow to Mr. 
BLAINE’s possible candidacy. But if the 
House now wishes to open an inquiry, he 
will gladly give all the assistance he can 
to make it rigorous and thorough. In jus- 
tice to Mr. BLAINE, we present the conclud- 
ing summary of his speech: 

“Let me now, Mr. Speaker, briefly summarize what 
I have presented: First. That the story of my re- 
ceiving $64,000, or any other sum of money, or any 
thing of value, from the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, directly or indirectly, or in any form, is absolute- 
ly disproved by the most conclusive testimony. Sec- 
ond, That no bond of mine was ever sold to the At- 
lantic and Pacific, or the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas 
Railroad Company, and that not a single dollar of 
money from either of these companies ever went to 
my profit or benefit. Third. That instead of receiv- 
ing bonds of the Little Rock and Fort Smith road as a 
gratuity, I never had one except at the regular market 
price, and that instead of making a large fortune of 
that company, I have incurred a severe pecuniary loss 
from my investment in its securities, which I still re- 
tain ; and out of such affairs as these grows the popu- 
lar gossip of large fortunes amassed in Congress. I 
can hardly expect, Mr. Speaker, that any statement 
from me will stop the work of those who have so in- 
dustriously circulated these calumnies, For monthe 
past the effort has been energetic and continuous to 
spread these stories in private circles. Emissaries of 
slander have visited the editorial rooms of leading Re- 
publican papers, from Boston to Omaha, and whisper- 
ed of revelations to come that were too terrible even 
to be spoken in loud tones, and at last the revelations 
have been made. I am now, Mr. Speaker, in the four- 
teenth year of a not inactive service in this hall; I 
have taken and have given blows; I have no doubt 
said many things in the heat of debate which I would 
now gladly recall; I have no doubt given votes which 
in fuller light I would gladly change; but I have never 
done any thing in my public career for which I could 
be put to the faintest blush in any presence, or for 
which I can not answer to my constituents, my con- 
science, and the Great Searcher of Hearts.” 

If nobody now appears to justify this ac- 
cusation, it must be considered merely one 
of the reckless slanders to which every prom- 
inent public man is exposed; and no charge 
that may be hereafter made against Mr. 
BLAINE, unaccompanied by weighty testi- 
mony, Will deserve any attention whatever. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 
REPUBLICANS. 

THE Massachusetts Republican Conven- 
tion, with its nine hundred and sixty-nine 
votes, the character of its leading men and 
of the delegates it elected to the Cincinnati 
Convention, was worthy of the old fame of 
the Bay State, and showed that the spirit 
of SAM and JoHN Abas, of JAMEs OTIs and 
JOSIAH QUINCY, still survives. It shows, 
also, in the most emphatic and conclusive 
manner, the determined Republican resolu- 
tion to accomplish by means of the party 
organization what the times demand. The 
situation, the duties of patriotic men, and 
the principles to which the party must be 
devoted were bravely and eloquently set 
forth in the speeches of the temporary 
chairman, Mr. Sanrorp, and of Mr. LowF 1, 
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Mr. CLARKE, and ex-Governor WasHpt RN, 
and in the admirable resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted, declining to instruct 
the delegates, but requiring them to vote 
only for those candidates whose character 
and career are the earnest to the country of 
zealous fidelity to equal rights, of a speedy 
resumption of specie payments at a date 
not later than that already fixed by law, 
and of a thorough and radical reform of the 
civil service. 

The tried and true Republican State of 
Massachusetts thus takes a position which 
faithfully represents the controlling senti- 
ment of the party, and upon which the great 
mass of intelligent and patriotic citizens 
can stand. It is that to which the country 
would gladly and enthusiastically rally in 
the election, and against which the allies 
of Mr. H1ILt, of Georgia, and of Governor AL- 
LEN, of Ohio, and of Tammany Hall, in New 
York, would dash themselves in vain. The 
brief and simple platform of the Massachu- 
setts Convention is the demand of the hon- 
est and intelligent and industrious coun- 
try. The action of the Convention will be 
approved and applauded every where, and 
it immensely strengthens the force of the 
pressure upon the Cincinnati Convention 
not to throw away an easy and overwhelm- 
ing victory by trusting to the coercive pow- 
er of mere party spirit. 

The delegates at large selected by the 
Convention are Judge Hoar, R. H. Dana, 
Jun., JOHN M. Forbes, and President Cuap- 
BOURNE, of Williams College. To those who 
know Massachusetts and Massachusetts men 
these names are representative of the char- 
acter and qualities that have given the State 
its proud position in our history. The pref- 
erences of the delegates in regard to candi- 
dates are not fully known. But nothing is 
better known than that under no circum- 
stances will they support a candidate for 
the nomination who is not, what they them- 
selves are, typical of the present conviction 
and demand of the’Republican party. 





THE SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY. 

In speaking some time since of the pos- 
sible retirement of Mr. Bristow from the 
cabinet, we mentioned the various kinds of 
hostility which he had encountered in the 
prosecution of the Whiskey Rings. Every 
kind of personal and political appeal, warn- 
ing, and threat was brought to bear upon 
him, and no more powerful, unscrupulous, 
and determined opposition was ever con- 
fronted by a public man. The character 
of the feeling that prevailed in official cir- 
cles was shown in the remarkable telegram 
of congratulation sent by the United States 
attorney of this district upon the acquittal 
of Bascock at St. Louis. This officer of 
the government openly denounced the pros- 
ecution of BaBcock, authorized by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, as political persecu- 
tion. That was the feeling in the official 
world. The Ring suits were declared to 
be undertaken for the discredit of the 
Administration, and to promote the per- 
sonal aspirations of the Secretary. This 
assertion was carefully repeated by two 
classes—the tools of the Ring, and the “ma- 
chine” bummers and runners. BABCOCK re- 
turned in official triumph; was restored to 
his place amidst the huzzas of ex-Governor 
SHEPHERD and the “machine” in general ; 
and just as the faithful were making up a 
purse to defray the expenses of his defense 
against “ political persecution,” and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury was to retire, the At 
torney-General of the United States declared 
that Bascock had virtually stolen a private 
letter for publication, to deter government 
witnesses from appearing against him. Gen- 
eral BABCOCK disappeared, and is now the 
object of further “ political persecution” 
from the Grand Jury of the District. The 
Secretary of the Treasury remains. ‘ 

But, as we said in our former article, the 
Whiskey Ring and its allies have not ceased 
to execute their threats. Fro time to time 
some new charge is to be expected, the 
sources of which are to be hidden as crafti- 
ly as possible. The Kentucky whiskey and 
mule slanders were soon disposed of. More 
recently came the story of a Judge BARTLEY, 
that Mr. Suir had told him that Mr. Bris- 
TOW had resigned his District-Attorneyship 
to become counsel for the distillers, and se- 
cured a successor who dismissed the suits. 
Mr. Suir instantly published a statement 
that the whole story was “utterly false, 
warp and woof.” Then followed the charge 
of the bark Mary Merritt, that he had im 
properly decided, as Secretary, a case that 
he had argued as counsel. A clear and con- 
clusive explanation was immediately pub- 
lished, but Mr. Bristow instantly demanded 
a thorough investigation, and stated to the 
committee that he had no doubt whatever 
that the charge originated with the Whis- 
key Ring of Milwaukee, nor will any one 
else doubt it. It is another shot from the 
masked battery, and the cannonade wi!! con- 
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tiuue so long as there is any fear that the 
Republican party will adopt Mr. Bristow’s 
policy of moving at once upon the works of 
the Ring. 
The allies of the Whiskey Ring, the run- 
pers With the “ machine,” pursue a different 
Their method has been to remark 
that Mr. Bristow is a favorite with the 
Democrats, which is very suspicious, and 
not an advantage to a Republican. This 
insinuation, however, is dropped since the 
Democrats have begun to assail him, and it 
is now said that he is a Kentuckian, and 
naturally out of harmony with the real Re- 
publican feeling of the conntry. The best 
reply to this assertion, and the implication 
behind it that he is unsound upon the ne- 


plan. 


gro question, is that nowhere in the country | 


is Mr. BrRIsToW stronger than in New En- 
gland and among the original antislavery 
Republicans. As there is some curiosity 
about the antislavery views of the Secre- 
tary, a few facts may be interesting. He 
comes of what is known as “ Whig stock,” 
which is somewhat different from that of 
ANDREW JOHNSON. His father was one of 
the members of the Constitutional 
Convention in Kentucky who voted against 
the famous declaration in the State Consti- 
tution that the right of property in a slave 
is absolute and inviolable. This marks the 
influence under which BRISTOW was trained, 
and he was naturally sent to a Northern col- 
lege in Pennsylvania. Atthe age of twenty- 
seven he declined to vote for BELL, the Whig 
candidate for Governor of Kentucky, because 
he declared for the Drep Scorr decision. 
Through the angry time before the war he 


seven 


was a frank Unionist, and at the opening of 
the war he raised, with others, a regiment 
for the national service, and took part in 
the battles of Fort Donelson and Shiloh. 
While in the army he was elected to the 
State Senate, and was always among the 
most radical Republicans. He and eleven 
others voted for the emancipation amend- 
ment and against paying the slave-holders 
for the slaves, and he demanded and advo- 
cated the equal civil rights of the negro. 
His Republican speeches upon the stump 
were manly and uncompromising. As Dis- 
trict Attorney he rooted out the Ku-Klux, 
and the confidence in him of his radical fel- 
low-Republicans of the State is boundless 
and enthusiastic. 

These are things pleasant to know, be- 
cause, as Mr. Bristow’s name has become 
very conspicuous among the Republicans 
named for the Presidency, the inquiry into 
his antecedents is sure to be made, Ex- 
perience has thus far shown that the sec- 
tional objection to him has been mainly 
urged by the most venal and unprincipled 
class of Republicans. He, like Mr. BLAINE, 
is passing through the fiery ordeal to which 
every man suggested for high position is 
subjected. But they have thus far passed 
unscathed. 


THE NEW YORK DEMOCRATS, 

PHERE could not be a more vivid and in- 
structive contrast than that 
Republican Convention of Massachusetts 
and the Democratic Convention of New 
York, both which met on the same day. 
The first was an assembly of nearly a thou- 
sand of the best representatives of the real 
conviction, character, and intelligence of 
the State, acting in perfect harmony, and, 
after a brief session, selecting delegates 
worthy of the State and of the cause, then 
adjourning with the happy consciousness 
that they had done something for good goy- 
ernment and the American name. The 
Democratic Convention of New York was a 
body of familiar politicians, in which the 
real question was whether JOHN KELLY or 
JOHN MorRIsseY should control the party, 
and where the important point decided was 
that it was safer to defy Morrissey than 
KELLY. The wrangle occupied the first day 
of the proceedings, and was decided by the 
threat of KeELLy that if his Tammany dele- 
gation not admitted, it would with- 
draw and divide the party. This was con- 
clusive, and by a vote of twenty-two, with 
three not voting, the committee decided to 
admit Tammany. 

Mr. JOHN BIGELOW, Secretary of State, 
and Mr. WILLIAM DorsHeIMeER, Lieutenant- 
Governor, were, we believe, both present at 
the Convention. They were until recently 
Republicans, and left that party in pursuit 
of purer politics and political reform. As 
they gazed upon the assembly of the party 
which they have joined for that purpose, 
we can lmagine their asking themselves 
whether the prospect of reform was more 
promising from their new allies, Messrs. 
Jacoss, Morrissey, KELLY, SCHELL, and 
the other prominent Democratic figures of 
the Convention, or from their old Repub- 
lican friends who were at the same instant 
assembled in 


between the 


were 


Massachusetts, and who in 
other States and in the most unmistakable 
manner are plainly declaring themselves 


aud preparing to shape the policy of the 











party. Mr. Scuvrz has been criticised for 
not joining the Democratic party when he 
ceased to act with the Republicans. But 
he knew it did not follow, because one party 
seemed to him wrong, that the other was 
right. He preferred to hold himself inde- 
pendent of both, not without hope, we pre- 
sume, that the party which he knew to have 
been that of liberty, justice, the Union, pa- 
triotism, and intelligence might recover its 
old course, and invite the co-operation of 
those who had carried their protest to sep- 
aration. Last summer, therefore, when the 
Demccrats contested Ohio for soft money, 
Mr. ScuUuRZ, without recanting or chan- 
ging hi. position, worked heartily with and 
for the Republicans, while Mr. BIiGELow’s 
and Mr. DorsHEIMER’s new Democratic 
chief, Gov rnor TILDEN, declared to a re- 
porter of the Herald at Saratoga that he 
hoped for the success of the Democrats in 
Ohio, who were fighting for inflation, and 
the other Democratic chief, Mr. THURMAN, 
took the stump to help secure that success. 
Mr. ScHuRZ, Mr. BIGELOW, and Mr. Dor- 
SHEIMER were all Republicans. Is there 
any question that, of the three, Mr. ScHuRz 
is the one who has shown the surer way to 
secure the reforms which all the three de- 
sired? If he had joined the Democratic 
party, there was, perhaps, some chance that 
he might be elected Senator from Missouri. 
But by holding aloof he has undoubtedly 
aided the party from which alone, by its 
principles and membership, reform is to be 
fairly expected, to take the position that it 
istaking. Mr.SuMNER, also an original and 
devoted Republican, separated from the par- 
ty in 1872, but he did not join the Democrat- 
ic party, nor act with it further than to say 
that by its adoption of the Cincinnati plat- 
form and its nomination of Mr. GREELEY it 
had abandoned all its old positions and prin- 
ciples. He made one speech in the cam- 
paign, not as a Democrat, but as a protest- 
ing Republican, then went sadly to Europe, 
and returned to die. Were CHARLES Sum- 
NER living to-day, his heart and hope would 
also be turned to the probable Cincinnati 
action as the surest pledge of that reform 
which he knew to be indispensable. 

The New York Democratic Convention 
and the Republican Convention of Massa- 
chusetts are fair representations of the pres- 
ent character and tendencies of the 
parties. To which of those assemblies could 
the honor and prosperity and intelligent 
progress of the country have been more 
safely and wisely intrusted ? 


two 


DEMOCRATIC BOOMERANGS 


DEMOCRATS see to their dismay, and their 
leaders frankly confess, that their party has 
really gained nothing by the disclosures they 
have made. They have merely aroused Re- 
publicans to a resolution of thorough reform, 
and the country trusts them, and does not 
trust the Democrats, and if the Republicans 
prove by their nominations that the desire 
of reform controls the party, their success 
will be as vast and enthusiastic as in thei 
greatest campaigns. One chief reason of 
the Democratic failure is the fact, which 
is so absurdly emphasized by the method 
of proceeding, that the investigations are 
not prosecuted for the welfare of the coun 
try, but to help the Democratic party. To 
this end the testimony is taken in secret, 
and garbled, imperfect, or false reports are 
given to the press to shock and disgust the 
country, and persuade it that the Democrat- 
ic party is the sole hope of political purity 
and reform. 

The hope and aim of these committees 
have to find something that 
show the personal dishonesty of the Pres- 
ident. All that has been shown, however, 
is that, in the case of ORVILLE GRANT, and 
apparently in that of Mrs. BoaGs, he has a 
very loose idea of the proprieties of his of 
fice. But every thing that is reported from 
Washington must be regarded with great 


been would 


suspicion, for the reason that the committees 
sit in secret, and report what they choose. 
Sometimes, indeed, the facts are evident, but 
generally no correct opinion can be formed 
upon the report. 
mittee over the testimony of the crazy man 
who, as it thought, was about to charge the 
President with the most improbable of of- 
fenses, and its intense curiosity to hear what 
ex-Attorney-General AKERMAN had 
nothing to reveal—would say of the use of 
the secret service money, was most laugh 

able. But the committees are not to be al 

lowed to continue their performances and 
stab character at their pleasure. When the 
inquiry into the conduct of the Secretary of 
the Treasury in the bark Mary Merritt case 
was referred to the Committee on Treasury 
Expenditures, Mr. Kasson moved to instruct 
it to hold the examination publicly. The 
patriot FERNANDO Woop objected. A vote 
was taken, and there was no quorum. Then 
Mr. Hoar demanded the and nays. 
Many Democrats remonstrated. But he 
insisted, and the result was 170 yeas and 


The eagerness of the com 


who 
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43 nays, the latter all Democrats, includ- 
ing Messrs. FERNANDO Woop and ABRAM 
HEWITT. 

If the Democrats had learned from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, whom they pro- 
pose to investigate, and had conducted their 
investigations with a simple and evident 
desire to discover actual abuses and to pun- 
ish all offenders, Democrats as well as Re- 
publicans, their majority in the House would 
have been of the greatest service to them. 
But as WILLIAM GopWIN said of the Roman 
Church, that it reposed in implicit confi- 
dence upon the ignorance of mankind, so it 
often seems that Republicans may repose 
with equal confidence upon the hopeless 
Bourbonism of the Democracy. 


PERSONAL, 


A. V. Srovt, Esq., is enjoying the somewhat 
rare but agreeable sensation of administering 
upon his own estate. He has just given $40,000 
to endow a professorship in Drew Theological 
Seminary, and an equal sum to the Wesleyan 
University. 

—The Mobile Register—Mr. Forsytu’s paper 
—hints to Jerrerson Davis that perhaps it 
might be just as well for him t have his his- 
tory published in a posthumous edition. No 
good and much harm, it adds, might be done 
by a history from the pen of Mr. Davis. 

—Professor Remsen, of Williams College, has 
accepted the $5000 per annum professorship of 
chemistry in the new Johns Hopkins University 
at Baltimore, and will commence to experiment 
next autumn, 

—‘*Mr. —— wants my autograph, and here 
gets it: much good may it do him!’’ was Car- 
LYLE’S reply to an American who had impor- 
tuned him for a specimen of his handwriting 
The great Scotchman did well to be angry. 
What right had a stranger to prefer such a re- 
quest? Autograph begging is a serious source 
of annoyance to persons of celebrity, particularly 
to authors, and we are sorry to say that the most 
importunate mendicants in this line are Amer 
‘George Eliot,’’ for instance, pays for 
her popularity in this country by being subjected 
every year to hundreds of applications for her 
autograph. Perhaps if our inconsiderate coun 
trymen and country-women knew that their 
favorite author disapproves on principle of au- 
tograph begging, and that never answers 
such requests, they would spare her the pain of 
receiving such applications and themselves the 
pain of the seeming slight, which each, as a mat- 
ter of course, erroneously supposes to be indi 
vidual. 

It is understood that General Scnorre_p 
will succeed General Ruger as Superintendent 
of the Military Academy at West Point. 

Two brothers of the late Dr. CHANNING are 
still living—Watter, the physician, has just 
celebrated his ninetieth birthday, and Groros 
is eighty-seven 

—The Rev. Witu1AM Stevens Perry, D.D., 
has been elected president of Hobart College, 
Geneva. It is not long since Dr. Perry was 
elected secretary of the Foreign Committee of 
the Protestant Episcopal Missionary Society, 
which he declined; and only a few days ago he 
was elected president of Kenyon College, at 
Gambier, Ohio. Dr. Perry is a gentleman con 
spicuous for executive ability, and is in all re 
aspects an admirable man for the position to 
which he has been called 

The Young Women’s Christian Association 
of this city opened on May 2, at the Academy 
of Music, a fair, which for magnificence and 
completeness in all its departments has probably 
never been equaled in this city. The most at 
tractive feature is the art gallery, which contains 
more than one hundred of the choicest paintings 
from our most celebrated private collections, and 
valued at over $250,000. No such collection has 
ever been opened to the public in this city, and 
we do not doubt but that it will attract the at 
tention it deserves. The fair will remain open 
for ten days, closing on May 12 

—Mr. Tuomas CARLYLE is now eighty-one 
years of age, and has been using his pen publicly 


cans 


she 


since he began to write for the Edinburgh Re 
view, in 1823. He does not love America In 
deed, his antipathy to our beautiful country 


seems to increase as he grows old 
is said to have remarked, within the hearing uv 
Mr. Conway, “ America is a great country, but 
no system can last which would give Jesus and 
JuDAS precisely the same vote on public affairs.” 
—The recent death of Bishop Jouns, of Vir 
ginia, will probably lead to a division of the 
diocese. Bishop Waitt .e will, of course, retain 
the diocese most agreeable to him, and the Rev 
Dr. Pererkin, of Richmond, is spoken of for the 
other 
EpmuND Yates not only dictates his letters 
and editorials, but his novels. His amanuensis 
unimaginative gentleman 
occasion, when about to begin bis day’s work, 
Mr. YaTes inquired, “ Where did we leave off’ 


teceutiv he 


is a grave, On one 


Where we were pressing her lips, Sir,’’ replied 
the secretary 

The Emperor of Brazil is said to be a Free 

mason. This opinion is suggested by the fact 


that he has had some difficulty with the bishops 
in Brazil, who meddied with the order, and he 
allowed two of them to be sent to prison 

J. B. Fevron, a San Francisco lawyer, gain 
ed a great mining suit some time ago, and was 
paid a fee of $1,000,000, The Louisville C.-/ 


obviously remarks, ‘*‘ We should like to feel as 
he Felton that occasion.’’ 
—The venerable Moses Cuase, the oldest mem 


ber of the Presbyterian church in Southold, Le 
Island, and his wife celebrated their sixty-sixth 
wedding day on the 27th of March last He has 
been a member of the church sixty-eight years; 
his wife, sixty-four. One member of this church 
has been in its communion seventy-six years, 
ind three others have been communicants sixty 

eight years 
Mr. SterHen Masserris again in the United 
States, after a successful trip to Australia and 
yther far-off countries, and an equally successful 
professional tour in England, Scotidnd, and Ire 
in Paris he had the exceptionally 


ng 


land Eve n 
good fortune of 
crowded house in the concert-room of 
Puiuipre Herz, Rue Clary. Besides his public 
success in Ireland, Mr. MasseTT was made much 


large 

















viving his entertainment to a | 


of by the prominent judicial and legal notabili- 
ties of Dublin, and handsom ly entertained in 
private. In the same respects he was equally 
fortunate in England. The exercise of the ** one 
man-power”’ in his case seems to have been high- 
ly satisfactory and profitable 

—The visit of the Emperor of Brazil to hear 
Mr. Moopy at the Hippodrome, and the remark 
of the latter that not even an emperor can save 
his soul without submitting to Christ, recall 
an anecdote of Perex Cantwrient, so famous 
in his day as a Methodist minister. He was 
preaching on one occasion, when General Jack 
s80N entered the church, and attracted, as Mr. 
CARTWRIGHT thought, more attention than he 
was entitled to, whereupon the preacher lustily 
sang out, “ Who cares for General Jackson ? 
He’ll go to hell as quick as any body if he doesu’t 
repent !”’ % 

—Mr. OLIver Hoyt, of Stamford, Connectic ut, 
has given $25,000 toward the Centennial endow- 
ment fund of $500,000 for the Wesleyan Univer 
sity, in Middletown, Connecticut, in addition to 

25,000 given some years ago to the same insti 
tution. 

—According to the modern Domesday- Book, 
recently published, it appears that the Duke of 
Norfolk has the largest rental in England, own 
ing as he does land in the West Riding of York- 
shire which brings him $1,156,770 per annum 

—A London genfleman has just come into 
possession of an interesting collection, in five 
volumes folio, of autograph letters and papers 
relating to the Pitt family from 1594 to 1650, 
including letters to that family from Sir WaLTER 
Raeion, Francis Bacon, Joun Seipen, etc. ; 
also papers relating to Queen Evizaperu and 
JAMES i (with the bill of fare for the royal ta 
bles), and a communication to improve the plan 
tations of Virginia andthe Summer Isles. 

~—Mr. Banney WILLIAMS, who died on the 
25th ult., was fortunate in having as many friends 
offas on the stage. He had good social position, 
and for many years had been a welcome guest at 
the houses of gentlemen eminent in the judicial, 
legal, medical, and artistic world. He was a very 
liberal man, and was always prompt and ghd to 
originate and manage entertainments for benev 
olent purposes, He was particularly generous 
to his relatives—always doing something to pro 
mote their interests and make them happy. His 
home in New York and his pleasant country 
place at Bath were filled with fine paintings and 
statuary, and all his surroundings indicated not 
only fine taste, but capacity to enjoy what was 
beautiful and good. He was a very orderly, do 
mestic, temperate, just man, and an honor to his 
profession 

Secretary Tart, during his stay at Yale Col 
lege as tutor and professor, had among students 
under his charge Chief Justice Warrs, Attorney- 
General Pierrepont, Senator Dawes, and WILL- 
1am M. Evarts. In the matter of religion the 
Secretary is a Unitarian of the most liberal type, 
Yale is by no means deficient in names distin 
guished in literature. Among her graduates of 
the present century are Prexpont, HiLLAovsr, 
Cooper (non-graduate, class of 1806), Pexcrvas., 
Wii.1is, Busune tt, Baistep, Mircugii, Win- 
THROP, and STEDMAN, 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 
Conronras : In the Senate, on the 24th ult., Mr. Jones, 
of Nevada, made a lengthy speech on the Silver Bill, 
concluding it the next day Mr. Blaine made a per 
sonal explanation in the House, in regard to the news 

maper charges connecting him with the Union Pacifk 
tailroad Company.—The Belknap impeachment case 
came up in the House on the 2th. The managers 
submitted their aurrejoinder to the defendant's rejoin 
der, and it was adopted. On the 27th the defense 
moved for a postponement till December, but it was 
denied. On the 20th it was decided, after considera 
ble discussion, that the question of jurisdiction should 
firet be determined, the arguments to begin May 4 
On the 26th the House ordered an investigation of all 
the Federal offices in New Orleans, in« the Cus 
tom-house, Marshal's Office, Revenue and Bankruptcy 
departmenta,—In the House, on the 27th, Mr 
introduced an amendment to the Conetitutior 
izing the President to approve or disappro 
rate clauses or provisions of a bill 

Several State ‘ 
week for the National 
Conventions, The Massachusettes Republicans met in 
Boston, on the 26th, and elected unpledged delegates 
The New York Democratic ¢ 
on the 26th ult 


iding 


Lapham 
author 


ve of sepa 


onventions were held during the 
election of delegates to the 


onvention met at Utica 


, elected delegates, re-indorsed the 


platform of 1874-75, and presented Governor Tilden’ 
name for the Presidency. The Arkansas Republicans 
met at Little Rock on the 27th. In view of the fact 
that the coming State election will be wholly con- 
trolled by Democratic jadges and clerks of election, it 
was resolved not to put a ticket In nomination The 


California Republicans met in San Francisco, on the 
27th, and nominated delegates to Cincinnati Ay " 
erence was indicated in the resolutions for Mr. Blaine 
for the Presidency, but the delegates were left without 
instructions, 


ref 


FOREIGN NEWS, 


Tue plague ie increasing in Mesopotamia. At Hil- 
lah, from April 1 to 7, inclusive, 114 persons were at- 
tacked with the disease, and fifty-#ix died. On April 


5 there were twenty-two attacks and thirteen deaths, 
and on April 9 thirty-one attacks and eleven deatha 


At Bagdad, from April 2 to 8, inclusive, there were 266 
attacks and 169 deaths; on April 9, seventy-four at- 
tacke and thirteen deathe: and on April 10, fifty-«iz 
attacks and twenty-six deaths. The highest number 


of cases registered ip any single day was on April 9. 
Some cases have occ urred in the military hospitals and 
garrisons. 

The steamer Ourssant, from Brest, has foundered at 
sea. Twenty-one lives were lost 

The Count von Arnim has been sentenced by the 
Imperial Court of Discipline at Potedam to formal 
diemiseal from the public service and the payment of 
costs of the proceedings. The count’s impeachment 
for high treason will begin before the Court of State 
on the lith. 

In the recent riots In Barbadoes forty persons were 
killed and wounded and 500 prisoners taken , 

The British House of Commons, on the 26th uilt., b 
a vote of 239 to 182, rejected the bill for removing the 
electoral disabilities of women 

The royal assent to the Royal Titles Bill was an- 
nounced on the 27th ult The announcement was re- 
ceived in silence. 


Dispatches from the Turkish provinces say that the 


garrieon at iceic made a sortie on the Ziet ult. to 
procure provisions from Paesjcka, but were repulsed. 
‘he people of the town are reduced to extremities, the 


soldier and inhabitants subsisting on borses brought 
in from Montenegro during the night 

A fire occurred in the Thédtre des Arta, in Rouen, 
on the evening of the 2th ult., while the actors were 
dressing for a performance of the opera of Hamlet. 
Eight corpses were taken from the ruins, and many 
wounded personé were removed to the hospitals. Four 
soldiers were killed nft “\ ylng to 
rescue those in the 
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THE EGYPTIAN PAVILION. UNPACKING A CASE OF STATUARY. 
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THE CHINESE PAVILION—UNPACKING CHINA WARES. 
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DANGEROUS GROUND. 


Tue effective composition or our first page rep- 
resents a small party of the patriotic soldiers of 
the Revolution cautiously feeling their way along 
a forest path, on either side of which may be lurk- 
ing, in the thick underbrush, an ambuscade of 
the Indian allies of the enemy. The perception 
of danger, combined with courage to meet it, is 
finely expressed in the faces and action of the 
brave and determined little band. 


CRIPPS, THE CARRIER. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Avutuor or “Tae Marp or Sxer,” “ Lorna Doonz,” 
* Arion LogRaiNe,” ETO., ETO, 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE MANNER. 


“ You see now, Miranda,” continued Mr. Sharp, 
as his wife came and sat quite close to him, “ that 
it was my duty to make the most of the knowl- 
edge thus providentially obtained. We had met 
with a bitter disappointment through the most 
gross injustice, brought about, no doubt, by craft, 
and wheedling, and black falsehood. When old 
Fermitage stood godfather to our only child, and 
showed a sense of duty toward him by bettling 
and walling up a pipe of wine, every body look- 
ed upon Kit as certain to stand in his shoes in 
the course of time. You know how we always 
looked forward to it, not covetously or improper- 
ly, but simply as a matter of justice. And you 
remember what he said to me before he went to 
church with Joan Oglander: ‘ Quibbles, my boy, 
this shall make no difference between you and 
me, mind,” 

“Tam sure that he meant it when he said it; 
but that artful woman so led him astray, and laid 
down the law about wives and husbands, and 
‘county families,’ and all that, and pouring con- 
tempt upon our profession, that all his better 
feelings left him, and he made the will he did. 
And but for her low, unwomanly cowardice dur- 
ing his last illness, so it would have stood—as 
she believes it even now to stand.” 

“Oh, what a pure delight it will be!” cried the 
lady, unable to help herself; “such a triumph of 
right over might and falsehood! Do let me be 
there to see it.” 

“There is time enough to think of that, Mi- 
randa, Well, as soon as ever I felt quite sure 
of my ground about the codicil (which Senhor 
Gelofilos placed in my hands, after making in- 
quiry about me here, and being satisfied of my 
relationship and respectability), I began to cast 
about for the most effectual mode of working it. 
It was clear in a moment that the right course 
was to make a match between Grace, now the le- 
gal heiress, and Kit, the legitimate heir. But 
here I was met by difficulties which appeared at 
first sight insuperable. The pride of the old 
Squire, and his family nonsense, the suit of Rus- 
sel Overshute, and the girl’s own liking for that 
young fellow (which I had some reason to sus- 
pect), the impossibility of getting at the girl, and 
last, not least, the stupid shyness of our Chris- 
topher himself; these and other obstacles com- 
pelled me to knock them all out of the way by 
some decisive action, The girl must be taken 
out of stupid people’s way, and brought to know 
what was good for her. 

“Of course I might have cut the matter short 
by walking the girl off, and allowing her no food 
until she consented to marry Kit; and probably 
if I could only have foreseen my sad anxieties and 
heavy outlay, I should have acted in that way. 
But I have a natural dislike to measures that 
wear an appearance of harshness; and I could 
not tell how Kit might take it, or even you, Mi- 
randa dear. In this sad puzzle, some good inspi- 
ration brought to my mind Hannah Patch, then 
living by herself in London. In a sort of a man- 
ner she is my sister (as I have told you long ago), 
although she is so many years my elder.” 

Mrs. Sharp nodded; she knew all about it, and 
admired her husband none the less for being the 
illegitimate son of the fashionable Captain Patch. 

“Very well,” this admirable man resumed, 
“you are aware that Hannah looked very coldly 
upon me, and spoke of me always as that child 
of sin, until I was enabled to marry you, my dear, 
through your disinterested affection, which is my 
choicest treasure. Having won that, and anoth- 
er more lucrative (but less delightful) partner- 
ship, I became to sweet Hannah the child of love, 
and was immediately allowed the privilege of do- 
ing all her legal business gratis. You have often 
grumbled at that, but I had some knowledge of 
what I was about, my dear, and I soon obtained 
that due influence over her which all women 
ought to have some man to wield. Setting aside 
her preseat use, Hannah Patch has £200 a year 
of her own, which might be much better invest- 
ed, and shall be, as soun as it comes to us; but 
it wor’ . not do to have her too set up herself.” 

“ Oh, Luke, what a large-minded dear you are !” 
whispered Mrs. Sharp, with much enthusiasm ; 
“T do believe nothing escapes you, and nothing 
that gets into your hand ever does get out again !” 

“ Well, Lam pretty well for that,” he answered, 
looking at his large strong palm; “I began with 
my hands pretty empty, God knows, and only my 
own brain to fill them. But perseverance, in- 
tegrity, and readiness to oblige have brought me 
on; and above all things, Miranda, the grace that 
I found in your kind eyes.” 

The kind and still pretty eyes looked prettier, 
and almost young, with the gleam of tears ; while 
the owner of all this integrity proved that it had 
stood him in good stead, by drawing from his 
pocket, and spreading on his head, a handker- 
chief which had cost him yesterday fourteen and 
sixpence, in Holborn, ready hemmed. 

“Yes,” he continued, with a very honest smile, 





“you see me as I am, my dear; and there are 
many poor people in the world worse off. Still, 
it would never do for me to stop. One must be 
either backward or forward always; and I pre- 
fer to be forward. And I hope to make a great 
step now. But there must be no hesitation. 
Well, to go on with my story, I saw how useful 
Miss Patch might be to us. She has strong re- 
ligious views, which always make it so easy to 
guide any one aright, by giving the proper turn 
to things. Pugnacious dread of popery and val- 
iant terror of the Jesuits are the leading-strings 
of her poor old mind. I got firm hold of both 
of these, and being trustee of her money also, I 
found her quite ready to do good deeds. 

“T allowed her to perceive that if things 
went on without our interference, Grace Oglander 
would be married, and her enormous fortune sac- 
rificed, to a man whose bosom-friend is a Jesuit, 
a fierce wolf in sheep’s clothing—an uncommon- 
ly clever fellow by-the-bye—a very young tutor 
of Brasenose. She had heard of him; for his 
name is well known among the leaders of this 
new sect, who call themselves Anglo-Catholics, 
and will end by being Roman Catholics, Of these 
good men (according to their lights) Hannah 
Patch has even deeper terror than of downright 
Jesuits. Naturally such stuff matters not to me; 
except when I can work it. 

“Hannah Patch also had a special grudge 
against old Squire Oglander, a man very well in 
his way, and very honest, who thinks a great deal 
of his own opinions, and is fit to be his own grand- 
father. He had no love at all for the Patch con- 
nection—the patch on the family, as he called 
it—and the marriage of his step-mother with 
Captain Patch, and the Captain’s patronizing air 
toward him—in a word, Miranda, he hated them 
all. 

“ However, when Hannah was in trouble once 
or twice, and without a roof to shelter her—be- 
fore she got her present bit of cash—old Oglan- 
der had her down, and was very good, and tried 
to like her. He put his child under her care to 
learn ‘ theology,’ as she called it, and he paid her 
well for teaching her the psalms and the other 
denunciations. They went away together to some 
very lonely place, while the Squire was a week 
or two away from home. And now it occurred 
to me that this experience might be repeated, 
and prolonged if needful. Oglander had been 
nervous, as I knew, and as his daughter also knew, 
about some form of black fever or something, 
which had been killing some gypsy people, and 
was likely to come into the villages. I made use 
of this fact, with Hannah Patch to help me, and 
quietly took my young heiress off to a snug little 
home in the thick of the woods, where I should 
be sorry to reside myself. She was under the 
holy wing of Miss Patch; and there she abides 
to this present day; and I feed them very well, I 
assure you. They cost me four pound ten a week ; 
for the evangelical Hannah believes it to be the 
clearest ‘ mark of the beast’ to eat meat less than 
twice a day; and Leviticus Cripps, who supplies 
all the victuals, is making a fortune out of me. 
No bigger rogue ever lived than that fellow. He 
is under my thumb so entirely that if I told him 
to roll in the mud he would roll. And yet with 
all his awe of me, he can not forbear from cheat- 
ing me. He has found out a manner of dipping 
his pork so that he turns it into beef or mutton, 
according to the orders from the cottage; and he 
charges me butcher’s price for it, and cartage for 
six miles and a half, and a penny a pound for 
trimming off the flanks!” 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Sharp, “it is impossible ! 
He never could deceive a woman so, however de- 
voted her mind might be. The grain of the meat 
is quite different, and the formation of the bones 
not at all alike; and directly it began to roast—” 

“Well, never mind, Miranda, there they are, 
quite reconciled to the situation; except that 
Hannah Patch is always hankering after ‘the 
means of grace,’ and the young girl mooning 
about her sweet old parent and beloved Beckley, 
Sometimes there are very fine scenes between 
them; but, upon the whole, they get on well 
together, and appreciate one another's virtues. 
And I heartily trust that the merits of our Kit 
have made their impression on a sensitive young 
heart. They took to one another quite kindly in 
the romance of the situation, when I brought 
their sweet innocence into contact by a very sim- 
ple stratagem. The dear young creatures have 
believed themselves to be outwitting every body 
—the very thing I labored for them both to do. 
All’s well that ends well—don’t you think, Mi- 
randa ?” 

“T am so entirely lost—I mean, I am so unable 
to think it all out, without more time being given 
me,” Mrs. Sharp answered, while she passed her 
hand across her unwrinkled forehead, and into 
ler generally consulted curl, “that really, Luke, 
for the moment I can only admire your audacity. 
But I think, dear, that in a matter of this kind— 
an especially feminine province, I may say—you 
might have done me the honor of consulting me.” 

“ Miranda, it was not to be thought of. Your 
health and well-being are the dearest objects of 
my life. I will only ask, could you have borne 
the suspense and the worry and anxiety of the 
last four months; above all, the necessity for si- 
lence ?” 

“ Yes, Luke, I could have been very silent ; but 
I can not abide anxiety. You call me a dear fat 
soul sometimes, and your judgment is always cor- 
rect, my dear. At the same time, I have little 
views of my own, and sensible ways of regarding 
things. You would like to hear my opinion, 
Luke, and to answer me one or two questions ?” 

“Certainly, Miranda; beyond all doubt. For 
what other purpose do I teil you all? Now let 
me have a nap for five minutes, my dear, while 
you ponder this subject, and arrange your ques- 
tions.” 

He threw his smart handkerchief over his 
head, stretched out his feet, and took a nice little 
doze, 
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CHAPTER XLV. 
THE POSITION. 


“AmonG my relations,” said Mrs. Sharp, re- 
clining, for fear of asserting herself, as soon as 
her lord looked up again, “I have always been 
thought to possess a certain amount of stupid 
common-sense. Nothing of depth or grand strat- 
agems, I mean, but a way of being right nearly 
nine times out of ten. And I think that this 
feeling is coming over me just now.” 

“ My dear, if it is, do relieve yourself. Do not 
consider my ideas for a moment, but let me 
know what your own are.” 

“Luke, how you love to ridicule me! Well, 
if my opinion is of no aceount,I can only ask 
questions, as you tell me. In the first place, how 
did you get the girl away ?” 

“ Most easily ; under her father’s orders. Han- 
nah can write the old gentleman’s hand to any 
extent, anc his style as well. For the glory of 
the Lord she did so.” 

“ And how did you bring her to do such shock- 
ing things? She must have had a strong idea 
that they were not honest.” 

“ Far otherwise. She took an enthusiastic view 
of the matter from the very first. I made it quite 
clear to her how much there was at stake; and 
the hardest job for a long time was to prevent 
her from being too zealous. She scorns to take 
any thing for herself, unless it can be put relig- 
iously. And for a long time I was quite afraid 
that I could not get a metal band on her. But 
she found out, before it was quite too late, that 
the mission of the ‘ Brotherly -love-abounders,’ 
upon the west coast of Africa, had had all their 
missionaries eaten up, and required a round sum 
to replace them. I promised her £5000 for that, 
when her own mission ends in glory.” 

“Then you are quite certain to have her tight. 
I might trust you for every precaution, Luke. 
But how have you managed to keep them so 
quiet, while the neighborhood was alive with it ? 
And in what corner of the world have you got 
them? And who was the poor girl that really 
did die?” 

“One question at a time, if you please, Miran- 
da, though they all hang pretty much upon one 
hook. I have kept them so quiet, because they 
are in a corner of a world where no one goes—in 
a lonely cottage at the furthest extremity of the 
old Stow Wood, where their nearest road is 2 
timber track three-quarters of a mile away. They 
are waited on by a deaf old woman, who believes 
them to be Americans, which accounts to her mind 
for any oddness, Their washing is done at home, 
and all their food is procured through Cripps, 
the swine-herd, whose forest farm lies well away, 
so that none of his children go to them. Cripps 
is indebted to me, and I hold a mortgage of every 
rod of his land, and a bill of sale of his furniture 
and stock. He dare not play traitor and claim 
the reward, or I should throw him into prison for 
forgery, upon a little transaction of some time 
back. Moreover, he has no motive; for T have 
promised him the same sum, and his bill of sale 
canceled, when the wedding is happily celebra- 
ted. Meanwhile he is making fine pickings out 
of me, and he caters at a profit of cent. per cent. 
There is nobody else who knows any thing about 
it, except a pair of gypsy fellows, too wide awake 
to come near the law for any amount of guineas. 
One of them is old Kershoe, the celebrated horse- 
stealer, Whom I employed to drive and horse the 
needful vehicle from London. He knew where 
to get his horses, without any postmaster being 
the wiser, and his vehicle was a very tidy car- 
riage, bought by the gypsies for a dwelling-place, 
and furbished up so that the chaises of the age 
are not to be compared with it. The inquiries 
made at all livery-stables, and posting-houses, and 
so on, by order of Overshute and the good Squire, 
and some of them through my own agency, have 
afforded me genial pleasure and some little share 
of profit.” 

“ Really, my dear,” said Mrs. Sharp, “ you were 
searcely right in charging for them. You should 
have remembered that you knew all about it.” 

“That was exactly what I did, my dear; and 
I felt how expensive that knowledge was. Asa 
little set-off against the pig-master’s bills, I made 
heavy entries against the good Squire. The fault 
is his own. He should not have driven me into 
costly proceedings by that lowest of all things, 
the arrogance of birth. Well, the other gypsy 
man is no other than Joe Smith, who jumped the 
broomstick with the lovely Princess Cinnaminta. 
You must have heard of her, Miranda. Half the 
ladies in Oxford were most bitterly jealous of her 
some years back.” 

“T am sure, then, that I never was, Mr. Sharp 
—a poor creature sitting under sacks, and doing 
juggling !” 

“Nothing of the kind. You never saw her. 
She is a woman of superior mind and most re- 
fined appearance. Indeed, her eyes are such as 
never—” 

“Oh, that is where you have been, Luke, is it, 
while we have been here for a fortnight, trem- 
bling—” 

“ Nonsense, Miranda; don’t be so absurd. The 
poor thing has just lost her only child, and I be- 
lieve she will go mad with it. It was her pretty 
sister, young Khebyra, who died of collapse, and 
was buried the same night. This case was most 
extraordinary. The fever struck her, without 
any illness, just as the plague and cholera have 
done, with a headlong, concentrated leap; as a 
thunder-storm gathers itself sometimes into one 
blue ball of lightning. She was laughing at ten 
o'clock, and her poor young jaw tied up at noon; 
and a great panic burst among them.” 

“ Luke,” exclaimed Mrs. Sharp, strongly shud- 
dering, “ you never mean to say that you came 
home to me, from being among such people, with- 
out a change of clothes, or any thing!” 

“How could I come home without any thing, 
my dear? But I was not ‘among them’ at all that 
day, nor at any other period. I never go to work 
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in that coarse sort of way. 
contempt. 


Familiarity hevets 
However, I was soon informed of this 
most sad oecurrence; and for a while it quite 
upset me, coming as it did at such a very busy 
time. However, when I had time to dwell more 
calmly on the subject, I began to see a chance of 
turning this keen blow to my benefit. 

“The gypsy camp was broken up with fatal 
istic terror—the most al j t of all terrors: as 
the courage of the fatalist is the fiercest of all 
courage. They carried off their Royal stock, the 
heiress of the gypsy throne—as soon as some 
fine thief is hanged—quite as the bees are said 
to carry off their queen when a hornet comes. 
Poor Cinnaminta was caught away just when I 
might have made her useful; and only two men 
were left to attend to the burial of her sister. 
Of these my friend Joseph Smith was one; as he 
ought to be, being Cinnaminta’s spouse. 

“Tt was a very active time for me,I assure 
you, Miranda dear. The complication was al- 
most too much to be settled in so short a time. 
And some of my hair, which had been quite 
strong, was lying quite flat in the morning. Per- 
haps you remember telling me.” 

“Yes, that I do, Luke. I could not make it 
out. Your hair had always stood so well; and 
a far better color than the young men have got. 
And you told me that it was gone like that from 
taking Cockle’s Antibilious Pills.” 

“ Miranda, I have never deceived you. I did 
take a couple, and they helped me on. But, with- 
out attributing too much to them, I did meke a 
lucky turn of it. Their manner of sepulture is 
brief and wise; or, at any rate, that of this tribe 
is; though they differ, I believe, very widely. 
These wait till they are sure that the sun has set, 
and then they begin to excavate. I was able to 
suggest that in this great hurry and scattering 
of the tribes of Israel, the wisest plan would be 
to adopt and adapt a very quiet corner already 
hallowed, and indicated by name (which is 80 
much more abiding than substance), as a legend- 
ary gypsy Aceldama, The idea was caught at, 
as it well deserved to be, in the panic and lack 
of time, and terror of the poor dead body. The 
poor thing was buried there with very hasty 
movements, her sister and the rest being hurried 
away; and it is quite remarkable how this (the 
merest episode) has, by the turn of events, as- 
sumed a primary importance. 

“Foresight, and insight, and second-sight al- 
most, would be attributed to me by any one who 
did not know the facts. Scarcely any body would 
believe, as this thing worked in my favor so much, 
that I can scarcely claim the invention, any more 
than I can take any credit for the weather. In- 
deed, I may say, without the smallest presumption 
or profanity, that something higher than mere 
fortune has favored my plans from the very first. 
I had provided for at least one whole day’s start 
before any alarm should be given; but the weath- 
er secured me, I may say, six weeks, before any 
thing could be done in earnest. And then the 
discovery of that body, by a girl who was fright- 
ened into fits almost, and its tardy disinterment, 
and the universal conclusion about it, which I 
perhaps helped in some measure to shape, also 
the illness with which it pleased Providence to 
visit Messrs. Oglander and Overshute—I really 
feel that I have the deepest cause to be grateful, 
and I trust that I am so.” 

“Certainly, my dear, your cause is just,” said 
Mrs. Sharp, as her husband showed some symp- 
toms of dropping off to sleep again; “ but in car- 
rying it out you have inflicted pain and sad, sad 
anxiety on a poor old man. Can he ever for- 
give yo, or make it up?” 

“T should hope for his own sake,” replied the 
lawyer, “that he will cast away narrow-minded. 
ness; otherwise we shall not permit him to rush 
into the embraces of his daughter. But if he 
proves relentless, it matters little, except for the 
opinion of the world. He can not touch ‘ Port- 
wine’s’ property at all; and he may do what he 
likes with his own little wealth. His outside 
value is some £40,000. However, if I under- 
stand him aright, we shall manage to secure his 
money too, tied up, I dare say; but what matters 
that? He is a most fond papa, and his joy will 
soon wash away all evil thoughts.” 

“How delightful it will be,” cried the lady, 
with a sigh, “to restore his long-lost child to him ! 
Still, it will be a most delicate task. You must 
leave all that to me, Luke.” 

“With pleasure, my dear Miranda; your kind 
heart quite adapts you for such a melting scene. 
And, indeed, I would rather be out of the way. 
But I want your help for more than that.” 

“You shall have it, Luke, with all my heart 
and soul. It is too late now to draw back; 
though, if you had asked my advice, I would have 
tried to stop you. But just one question more— 
how did you get rid of John Smith and his in- 
quiries? They say that he is such a very shrewd 
man.” 

“Do you not know, will nobody ever know, the 
difference between small, uneducated cunning and 
the clear intelligence of a practiced mind? To 
suppose that John Smith would ever give me any 
trouble! He has been most useful. I directed 
his inquiries, and exhausted the inquisitive spirit 
through him.” 

“But you did not let him know—” 

“ Miranda, now, I shall go to bed, if I am so 
very fast asleep. Can no woman ever dream 
of large utility? I have had no better friend 
throughout this long anxiety than John Smith. 
And without the expenditure of one farthing I 
have guided him into the course that he should 
take. When he hears of any thing, the first thing 
he asks is, ‘Now what would lawyer Sharp be 
inclined to think of this?” Perhaps I have taken 
more trouble than was needful, But, at any rate, 
it would be disgraceful indeed if John Smith 
could cause me uneasiness. The only man I have 
ever had the smallest fear of has been Russel 
Overshute. Not that the young fellow is at all 
acute, but that he can not be by any means ‘m- 
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le proper respect for my charac- 


“ How very shocking of him, my dear Luke, 

when your character has been so many years es- 
tablished !” 
“ Miranda, it is indeed shocking; but what can 
Ever since that vil- 
lainous Reform Bill passed, the spirit of true rev- 
erence is destroyed. But he must have some re- 
spect for me, as soon as he knows all. Although, 
to confess the pure truth, my dear, things have 
worked in my favor so, that I scarcely deserve 
any credit at all, except for the original concep- 
tion. That, however, was a brave one.” 

“Tt was, indeed; and I am scarcely brave 
enough to be comfortable. There is never any 
knowing how the world may take things. It is 
true that old Fermitage was not your client, and 
you had been very badly treated, and had a right 
to make the most of any knowledg: obtained by 
accident. But old Mr. Oglander is your client, and 
has trusted you even in the present matter. I do 
not think that my father would have considered 
it fair to behave so.” 

Mrs. Luke Sharp was alarmed at her own bold- 
ness in making such a speech as this. She dropped 
her eyes under her husband’s gaze; but he took 
her remarks quite calmly 

“My dear, we will talk of that another time 
The fact that I do a thing—after all my experi- 
ence—should prove it to be not unprofessional. 
At the present moment, I want to go to bed; and 
if you are anxious to begin hair-splitting, bed is 
my immediate refuge. But if you wish to know 
about the future of your son, you must listen, and 
not try to reason 

“T did not mean to vex you, Luke, I might 
have been certain that you knew best. And you 
always have so many things behind, that Solomon 
himself could never judge you. Tell me all about 
my darling Kit, and I will not even dare to cough 
or breath« 

“My dear, it would grieve me to hear you 
cough, and break my heart if you did not breathe 
But I fear that your Kit is unworthy of your 
He has lost his young heart beyond re- 
demption, without having the manners to tell his 


be expected of a radical? 








sighs. 


mother.” 
“They all do it, Luke; of course they do. 

no good to find fault with them. 

pecting that sort of thing so long. 


It is 
I have been ex- 

And when he 
went to Spiers for the melanochaitotrophe, with 
the yellow stopper to it, I knew as well as possi- 
ble what he was about. I knew that his precious 
voung heart must be gone; for it cost him seven 
and sixpence 

“Yes, my dear; and it went the right way, ir 
the very line I had laid for it. I will tell vou an- 
other time how I managed that, with Hannah 
Patch, of course, to help me. The poor boy was 
conquered at first sight ; for the weather was 
cold, with snow still in the ditches, and I gave 
him sixpennyworth of brandy-balls. So Kit went 
shooting, and got shot, according to my arrange- 
ment. Ever since that the great job has been 
to temper and guide his rampant energies.” 

“ And of course he knows nothing—oh no, he 
would be so very unworthy if he did! Oh, do 
say that he knows nothing, Luke! 

“My dear, I can give you that pleasing assur- 

nee, although it is a puzzling one to me. Chris- 
topher Fermitage Sharp knows not Grace Oglan- 
der from the young woman in the moon. He 
believes her to have sailed for a new and bet- 
ter world. Undoubtedly he is my son, Miranda; 
yet where did he get his thick-headedness ?” 

“Mr. Sharp! 

“ Miranda, make allowance forme. Such things 
are truly puzzling. However, you perceive the 
Here is a very fine young fellow—in 
his mother’s opinion and his own—desperately 
y girl unknown, and romantically 
situated in a wood. 





Situation 





smitten with a 
There is reason to believe 
that this young lady is not insensible to his mer- 
its; he looks very nice in his sporting costume, 
with him, he is her 
the day, he leaves her now 


he has no one to compete 
only bit of life for 
and then a romantic rabbit, and he rescues her 
from a ruffian. But here the true difficulty be- 
gins. We can not well unite them in the holy 
bonds without a clear knowledge on the part of 
either of the true patronymic of the other. The 
heroine knows that the hero re joices in the good 
and useful name of ‘Sharp;’ but he knows not 
that his lady-love is one Grace Oglander, of Beck- 
ley Barton. 

“ Here, again, you perceive a fine stroke of jus- 
tice. If Squire Oglander had only extended his 
ristopher must have known 
1ite well, and I could not have brought 
them together so. At present he believes her to 
be a Miss Holland, from the United States of 
America; and as she has promised Miss Patch 
not to speak of her own affairs to any body (ac- 
cording to her father’s wish, in one of the Demer 


ara letters), that idea of his might still continue; 








hospitalities to us 





Grace ¢ 


isk him questions, 
But things must 
Hav 


liries, or at 


although she has begun to 

which are not at all convenient 
be brought to a point as soon as possible 
ing the advantage of directing the ing 
being consulted about them, I see no 
danger yet; and of course J 
aunched all the first expeditions in every direc 

tion but the That setting up of the 


tor heavy 


great element ot 


right one 


ombstone by poor old Joan was a very 


blow to the inquisitive 
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as you said, truth required it 


ruth did require it. The « stone-n 


had not known how to spell the word. I corre 

ed his heterography; and we confounded th 
tricks of the evil ones. All fair in love and 
law, so long as violence is done to. neither And 
now I wish Kit’s unsophisticated mind to be led 


to the perception ol that great truth It is need 
ful for him to be delicately admitted to a know! 
edge of my intentions. There is nobody who can 
do this as you can. He takes rather clumsy and 
obstinate views of things he is too young to w 

derstand. The main point of all, with a mind 
like his, is to dwell upon the justice of our cas¢ 
and the depth of our affection, which has led to 
such a sacrifice of the common conventional view 
of things.” 

“My dear, but I have had nothing to do with 
it. Conception, plan, and execution are all your 
own, and no other person’s. Why,I had not even 
dreamed—” 

“Still, you must put it to him, Miranda, as if it 
was your doing more than mine. He has more 
faith in your—well, what shall I call it? I would 
not for a moment wrong him by supposing that 
he doubts his father’s 
practical judg let us say, and perception of 
the nicest principle s. It is absolutely 
that you should appear to have acted throughout 


own integrity in your 
rment, 
necessary 


in close unison with me. In fact, it would be 
better to let the boy peree ive that the whole idea 
from the very first was yours; as in simple fact 
it must have been, if circumstances had } 
me to tell you all that I desired. To any idea o 
yours he takes more kindly perhaps than to those 
which are mine. This is not quite correct, som« 
would say; but I am above jealousy 
desire that he should love his mother, and make 
a pattern of her. His poor father gets knocked 
about here and there, and can not halt to keep 
himself rigidly upright, thor 


ermitter 


I always 


th it always is his 





g It is no good to 
put your hand over the glass—and then come to 


more negus—I insist upon it. 


bed immediately. You are working too hard f 


your family, my pet 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE 
THE actual existence of mature salmon at the 
antipodes, from the eggs transported thither, 
is not fully proved, although Mr. Your is*of the 
opinion that the evidence is t 
ew Zealand, as he publi it 
don Field a paragraph fror 1 Ot uily pa 
per stating tl ] 


ras to the su 


cess in 


at a large salmon 


in one of the northern str ms, its eves ha 
been picked out by as gull This was « 
tured by parties familiar with the Scottish sal: 


on, and who felt sure of its character. The fish 
weighed about forty pounds. 

Mr. You also publishes a letter r 
the Acclimat if Otavo, w a 
accompanying it a photograph of a salmon-trout 


taken in Otago Harbor, weighing ten px 


zation Societys 








eight ounces, and measurir twenty-six ir 
in length. It is an interesting fact in th or 


nection that in 1870 there were one hundr« 

forty eggs of salmon-trout brought from 
mania, from which one hundred young fish wer 
liberated in the beginning of 1871, from a stream 
about thirty miles north of Dunedin. Within 
the last eighfeen months upward of a dozen sea 
trout, weighing from two to five pounds, have 
been taken, in addition to t first referred to, 
60 that we have here at least fourteen fish ont 
of one hundred already captured, with a strong 
probability that a good many more escaped the 
perils of infancy and attained maturity. This 
yercentage of fourteen in a hundres 

Eaner than fish-cul 

as the result of their efforts, and if it be any 
thing like an average, it furnis! 
agement to the efforts 1 
ica and elsewhere to introduce and 
useful food fishes. 


yw in progress in 


mult ply 


The death is announced of Lieutenant- nel 
A. STRANGE, for several years astronomical as 
sistant in the great trigonometrical survey of 


India. He died in London on the 9th of March 
in the fifty-seventh year of his age 





But, my dear, that did not make the poor girl 
dead a bit more than she was dead before 
“ Miranda, you do not understand the world 
The evidence of a tombstone is the strongest there 
can be, and beats that of fifty living witnesses 
I won a most difficult case for our fir 
Was an 


m when I 
ardent youth, and the victory enabled me 
hand, by taking a mallet and a 
chisel and a little nitric acid, and converting a 
‘Francis,’ by moonlight, into a‘ Frances.’ I kept 
the matter to myself, of course ; for your good fa 
ther was a squeamish hand. But you have heard 
me speak of it.” 


to spire to your 


A valuable paper on t construction, n 
wement, and utility of 1 by Mr. W. Sa 
VILLE Kent, has been 7 ed in the Journal 
of the Society of Arts, in which the latest views 
in reference to the best mode of man the 
water are brought forth Her as in previous 
communications, Mr. Kent i sts upon the} 
priety of using the sar water over and over 

again, especially for fresh-water tanks, urging 
that the perfection of the wat by the deposit 
| of all its sedimentary particles, and its m 
thorough combination with air and its oxyger 
| is better effected than by supplying a continued 
stream of freshly pumped sea-water or fresh-wa 


ter from springs 

GERBE, who has given considera 
to such subjects, informs us that o ‘ 
pable of reproduction during their first year of 
growth, much before they have attained a mar 
ketable size. He has even seen oysters of less 
than an inch in diameter with the sexual condi- 
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tions maturé It w 1 therefore appear that 
t multi; tion of t I rtant bivalve does 


| iporta 
not require the presence, in a park, of full-grown 

ter , . } } 
ovsters, & e thos 


of a much 
) answer the 


smaller size hi 








pur} 
Mr. Le Bon says if blood be evaporated under 
inished pressure at the temperature of the 
a certain apparatus, it will be obtained 
as.a powder soluble in water or in an acid solu 
tion of pepsin, and showing the 
sorption-bands of hemoglobin, which consti 
tutes eighty-six per cent. of the cx This 
method is suggested by the author for the util 
ization of blood r other purposes. 


haracteristic 


rpuscles 





Among recent deaths we may mention that of 
Professor JuLES pe Mout, Professor of Persiar 
in the College of France, in the seventy-sixth 
year of his age, 

The London journals report the arrival of the 
Challenger at Montevideoeon the 15th of Febru 
ary, and her intention of sailing on the 23d for 
Ascension and 8t. Vincent. She was expected 
to reach England about the end of May. 





The report of the pr 


progress of the geclogica 
survey of Alat 


uma for the year 1875, under Dr 
Evcene A. Situ, has lately made its appear 
ance, and is occupied by a general account of 


the ge ywical formations in Alabama, an a 

count of the val-ftield if the State and of the 
geological position of the coal, and a notice of 
the copper region. The is also an article on 
the cotton worm by A. R. Grote. In an ap 


pendix are included some statistics of the prin 


cipal industries of the State, railroads, surveys, 
et 
Mr. Octavius Stone, one of the explore f 
Baxter River, has been continuing his la s 
g 
from Port Moresby to the east o 


{ 
Gulf Starting from the village of 
first examined the river Laroki, and 
journey inland toward the base o 


Ze 








Stanley The low country of the coast proved 
ambition. But women are so different, and so | to be rather bare. almost barren, grass land. ba 
much better. Even Kit perceives that trutl nanas and cocoa-nuts being very difficult to « 
Let him know, my darling, that your peace of | tain d it is only when the interior 1 int 
mind is entirely staked upon his following out t) , : _ and interce tt » n-fall that ¢ , 
plan which you mean to propose to | ce wali v0 clothe Ux gut 

“ But, my dear Luke, | have not the lea : 
tion of any plan of any sort | A] — introduced into ¢ ‘ 
“ Never mind, Miranda; make him prom LT @teten Genete nat ¢ aside Mount H ‘ 
will tell you all about it afterward. It is | Santa Clara ¢ nty, California, as the f 
not to let him know too much. Knowledge s! 1] ft beervat lich Mr. James Lick | 
come in small doses always, otherwise it puff to equip and endow as the astronon depart 
young peopl Alas! now I feel that ment f the University of California This is 
as Il was! Twenty vears ago I< 1 ha P yupled with the proviso that if the land should 
all night talking, and not wn a n of it next - ae reny m a oo ‘han @ the wine 
’ ‘ ! ee! y and e necessary purty 
day. Ihave not had any sleep for the t twe . ted the th. tl same sha revert to 
nights. Do you see al rays in eve ‘ I ted Stat 
wife? They are sure indications of heart-disea - — 
When I am tired they always come The death of the widow of the late Hvon 
“Oh, Luke, Luke, you will break 1 heart MILLER, at the ace of sixty-four, was announced 
You shall not say another word Have some in Ul last number of Nature 
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ind other metallic plates is the em, rvinent of 


acid mixture containing three parts of hydro 

nor ind one part of nitric acid, diluted with 

equal | of water Tin plates require an 
nme! mn ot rt re than a quarter ofat 

wa gt Fi y afterward with water 

If la ryst re red, the plates must 
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TI ndon, in the 
be ty, 16 a 
I , we know 
; 1 off 
l the city ] 
I first report of t Iowa } Con 
§ ra, f t ye 874 and 1875, } 
recently ! hed, ar ves ana nt of t 
zation f{ the 1 pose of better « t 
out t t ats ) 1 to then 
Ar gy the first I ! trar ted by them 
Ww the establ I t of a hatehis ! 
Ay " t t tior f B. F. Saw 
In this much already | t e in the 
y of tching t spaw Ca 
1 othe { r} total amount of 
wn | lied f fish distributed by tl 
State, consisting of California salmon, Per 
scot salmon. et was nearly two millions, of 
which a good count, it is hoped, will be x 
ceived in ft y« 
HOME AND IGN GOSSIP, 
A waur centary of unbroken wedded life is a 8 
an event rare « h to excite remark the loca 
where the parties res This year “; n wed 
dings,” as w “ t red ate \ 
“* Aiar r a A ‘ ttra ga 
- r t at eT r ! t ar 
} ' act t la the f ‘ 
popt ris t year of ( t A 
Maseact te newspaper gives a list of **; 1 
& w h were ebratex r Ww fF I 
5—whether a complete list tw : 
hoe it at t T 
those New | A 
‘ rea curred ele re. Ww f 0 f 
¢ ‘ M aaen ta. Ment 
f. t Mase act “ ‘ 
1 the fiftiet! 
« t wae » t 
ot ate , f the dura ‘ 
= 1 ent rte re { New } 
‘ at A 113 and 114 years, w 
are said to be « n Mont ry ‘ ty, I 
¢ r wed “ x ‘ rated a 
‘ k ‘ ‘ LY ff 
designate the rare ¢ t 
oO ‘ rN ree @ hae a ee contr t 
friends of Girton ¢ re, England, for the erect of 
the ntemplated ‘ At present, re * are 
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MY MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


1 MARRIED a woman of sweetness and truth, 
And beauty without any flaw; 

But over my head hang, like Damocles’ sword, 
That horror, 4 mother-in-law ! 

So upright and downright in person and looks, 
She embodied the dismal old saw 

Of a scolding and pushing and worrying and bothering 
Old bore of a mother-in-law. 

She decided to live with us. Chaos and wreck 
Would be the result, I foresaw; 

So I gave my cigars and my meerschaum, with groans, 
To a friend with no mother-in-law. 

One nigi:t, as we sat by a blazing wood fire, 
When the days had grown chilly and raw, 

“ How cozy and nice you would look with a pipe! 
Don’t you smoke ?” said my mother-in-law. 

Did my ears hear aright? Yes, bless her dear heart! 
“Don’t you smoke ?” was the first happy straw 
To “show how the wind blew,” and ciear up the 

clouds 
"Twixt me and my mother-in-law. 
And, oh, she’s the kindest and dearest and best 
Old darling that ever I saw! 
My mother I love, and my wife I adore, 
But I worship *my mother-in-law ! 


Qc — = 


LOVE AND A KITE. 


“My dear, what are the probabilities ?” 

“ Rising temperature, with rain on the coast.” 

“Oh, I am sorry! It would be truly dreadful 
to have it rain to-morrow.” 

Then they paused and looked out through the 
half-ruined window of the old wooden bridge 
where they had met. She lived on one side of 
the stream. He made his home on the other. 
They often met here in the centre of the dim and 
dusky bridge that spanned the river that ran 
through the town. It was one of those huge 
timbered truss bridges once so common in New 
England. Outside, its ancient roof and boarded 
sides had taken on that sober slate-color that 
marks extreme age. Within, it was dusty and 
dark. Upon the walls flakes of whitewash flut- 
tered half detached, and festoons of cobweb min- 
gled with abandoned nests left by departed swal- 
lows. Strange lights danced on the ceiling, where 
a hole in the floor admitted the reflected light 
from the flashing waters below. Every footfall 
on the soft powdery dust that covered every thing 
echoed noisily, while the air seemed ever full of 
the monotonous murmur of the river. Just be- 
yond, further down the stream, stood another 
bridge used by the railway trains and foot-passen- 
gers, so that the town bridge was deserted by all 
save those with teams. Besides this, it was hard- 
ly considered safe. Its trusses already sagged 
down in the middle and threatened to drop into 
the water. 

For a while they gazed upon the roaring, foam- 
ing flood beneath them, and then she took his 
arm, and looking up in his face, said, softly, 

“ You will come early, dear. I shall be waiting 
for you.” 

“Oh, of course, if the bridge holds together. 
It is a crazy affair, and we may have a freshet 
to-night.” 

“There’s the other bridge.” 

“Yes, but if one goes, the other may.” 

Then, after some further talk, they departed 
their several ways. 

The probabilities were correct. It did rain. 
It rained a very great deal. It rained more and 
more, and the snow that covered all the country 
round about began to melt. The river rose high- 
er and higher. It turned yellow with drifting 
sand. Lumps and sheets of ice began to float 
down, with much grinding and uproar. By dark 
ihe water was within ten inches of high flood 
mark, By nine o'clock it was reported that an 
ice gorge had formed just above the town bridge. 

The next day neither scrap nor stick of either 
bridge could be found. At daylight the people 
gathered in two forlorn crowds upon the banks, 
and remarked that the situation was peculiar. 
Among them stood a young man and a young 
woman, each on one shore, while the river rolled 
between. Their situation was very peculiar. 
They gazed at each other over the boiling, roar- 
ing chasm, but they said nothing. It would have 
been useless while the water, half covered with 
floating ice and broken timbers, boomed and 
thundered with such noise and fury. 

The modern Hero thought her Leander might 
at least swim to her. He thought differently. 
A boat? A balloon would be safer. Thus think- 
ing and mourning, they gazed at each other fond- 
ly for some time, and then by apparent mutual 
consent they retired to their respective breakfasts, 
to eat—and mourn. Every bridge for fifty miles 
up stream was reported down. Below, some 
twenty miles distant, were ferries—where there 
was no ice, 

She ate her breakfast with teary eyes. He 
couldn't eat at all. He must cross that stream. 
How? Not all the delights of buckwheat cakes 
could win him from the thought. Thrusting a 
roll inte his pocket, he went out to view the situ- 
ation. 

It was not encouraging. For more than two 
miles above and below the town the river ran 
between steep cliffs nearly seventy feet high. Be- 
hind these the country was level, and here on the 
banks the town had grown up on both shores. 
Above the divided village the fields came to the 
ragged, stony edge of the bluffs. His home was 
upon his father’s farm, and the paternal acres 
came to the water-side. Her father’s farm and 
fields were directly opposite. Hither, by a sortof 
mutual instinct, they both went. 

The snow had disappeared, and the ground was 
hard and frozen. The rain had ceased, and it 
looked as if it might clear away. They met on 
opposite sides of the river, and gazed fondly at 
each other after the manner of people in a cer- 
tain peculiar frame of mind. She said in her 
heart, “Thou art so near, and yet so far.” He 
said in his heert that if he couldn't get over that 
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three hundred feet of roaring water, he was a 
poor kind of a creature, and “ not much of a man 
anyway.” 

He sat down on a big stone to think. She also 
sat down, choosing a rail fence for a throne. Sud- 
denly he sprang up and shouted at her. She 
raised her hand to her ear, to signify that she did 
not understand. 

“Hang the thing! Give me a board.” 

He quickly tore one from a fence near by, and 
with a piece of chalk that happily he found in 
his pocket he wrote thereon these remarkable 
words: 

“ Wait for me.” 

She nodded her head, and then wrapped her 
cloak closer about her, to signify she would wait a 
hundred years, if he would come to her. A mo- 
mert after he burst in upon his venerable mother, 
and nearly bereft her of the few senses a kind 
Providence had left her by asking for a pot of 
paste. 

“It is postponed ?” 

“No, mother; it’s to-day. Now do hurry up 
that paste.” 

Then away he flew to the barn, and, taking the 
universal tool, the convenient jack knife, he began 
to whittle at two long, slender sticks as only a 
Yankee can. A bit of wire and some string se- 
cured the sticks together, and a kite began to be 
evolved. Then back to the kitchen, where, arm- 
ed with twe newspapers and the maternal pot of 
paste, he knelt upon the floor to finish the ma- 
chine. Hew tong it did take for the thing to dry! 
He made the old stove roar, and nearly burned 
the kite to a cinder in his haste to dry it. Twice 
he looked out the window, and wondered if she 
lingered still. Then the sun came out, and it be- 
gan to clear away. He hoped the wind would 
hold fair just a little longer. 

“ A ball of twine, mother, if you please.” 

“Poor boy!” she murmured, as he departed ; 
“the disappointment is too much for him. He’s 
losing his mind. law sakes! his father never 
went round making kites and things just for a 
chit like her. He knowed too much.” 

The moment she saw that kite, she sprang down 
from her rail-fence throne with a cry of éelight. 

“What a boy! He is coming; he is coming to 
me.” 

How, she couldn’t imagine. Of course he would 
not fly over on the kite. Still, he would come, and 
the kite was, in some fashion, to be the bridge. 
He waved his hand to her, and then, having writ- 
ten something on the back of the kite, he pro- 
ceeded to fly the same. No children ever watch- 
ed their flying toys with greater interest. Higher 
and higher it rose on the air. Now he began to 
“pay out” the line. It hung high over her head, 
and she clapped her hands and laughed in almost 
childish pleasure. Suddenly it ducked its head, 
and, turning tail, began to fall in unseemly flut- 
terings. It was coming down! She ran eagerly 
to catch it, and in a moment she had it fast, and 
the slender string hung in a great loop over the 
river. 

“Was there ever such a boy? Ah! what's 
this? Writing! ‘ Fasten the string to the bank. 
Call your brother, and bring a crow-bar and some 
strong rope.’” 

She secured the precious string to a big stone, 
and, waving her hat to him, she turned away to- 
ward her home. He, on his side, made the line 
fast to a tree, and then went hastity over the 
fields toward his father’s barn. Finding his fa- 
ther there, he asked him to put the horse in the 
light job wagon. 

“What for?” 

“I’m thinking of going over the river.” 

“Be you crazy? How can—” 

“Hold on, father. Don’t call me insane just 
yet. Get the horse, please, for I’m in haste. Be- 
sides, you ought to be getting ready.” 

“Now look here! How’s me and mother te 
cross the river with both bridges down ?” 

“Well, mebby there'll be a new bridge ‘fore 
night.” 

A moment after, the young man brought a light 
wicker chair from the house, and placing it in 
the wagon, he drove hastily away. 


“Sell yer that ’ere coil of wire rope? Wa’al, 
there’s nigh on to four hundred feet in it. It’s 
worth more’n twenty-five dollars.” 

“All right! Here’s your money. Lift it right 
into the wagon. And four hanks of quarter-inch 
rope. How much will that be?” 

“Two dollars, I guess. Say, what be you go- 
ing to do with all that stuff? And say, heard 
the news? The express trains is in, and all the 
passengers is a-waitin’ on the banks, and the hotel 
is jam-full. Awfultimes these! Mails all stopped 
too. Postmaster and the telegraph man’s nearly 
took crazy—” 

He waited to hear no more, and turned his 
horse through the main street, and started for 
home. As he passed the post-office he saw the 
master at the door, and evidently in a high state 
of excitement. He pulled up and asked what 
was the matter. 

“Some fellow’s flowed a kite over the river, 
and’s going to sling letters and—” 

Lashing his horse to fury, he dashed through 
the village and down the lane leading to his fa- 
ther’s farm. 

Were all his hopes to be thus ruined? A kite 
in March was not a common sight. Of course 
all the boys and idlers had flocked to see what 
it meant. A number of them had gathered at 
the bank, and stood gazing at the slender thread 
spanning the river, with evident interest. As he 
drove up he saw a young man stoop as if to cut 
the line. In despair he cried out: 

“Here, stranger! Let that line alone.” 

The man turned to see who spoke, but kept 
hold of the string. 

“That is my line, and I'll thank you to leave 
it alone.” 

“TI shall not hurt it. I was only looking to 
see if I couldn’t use it to pull a wire over the 
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river. I’m the telegraph operator, and all my 
wires went down with the bridge.” 

“Well, you just hold on a bit. Let me attend 
to my affairs, and then you may put over all the 
wires you like. Say, boys, any body want to earn 
a quarter ?” 

A dozen boys volunteered at once. 

“ All right: Sam Jackson, you may doit. Help 
me unload, and then you drive the horse home. 
And you, Ike Shawson, you run down to the store 
and buy a pair of barn-door hangers—the same 
kind that your father has on his big red barn door.” 

Sam and Ike were eager to lend a hand, and 
even the other boys wanted to help. It was evi- 
dent something remarkable was to be done, and 
they were all eagerness to assist in the work, 
whatever it might be. 

There came a shout over the roaring river, and 
all turned to see what it meant. There stood 
Hero and her brother, surrounded by a number 
of people from their side of the village, and all 
evidently in a high state of excitement. 

“ Boys, give me a board.” They quickly found 
the one the former message had been written 
upon. With the chalk the young man wrote in 
large letters, 

“ Stand by the line to haul.” 

Two boys held the board up, and the party on 
the other bank waved their hats to signify that 
they were ready. It took but a moment to fasten 
the kite strjng to one of the pieces of rope, and 
then the board was displayed again: 

“ Haul.” 

Slowly and carefully they pulled on the line, 
and in a few moments the rope swang in a gigan- 
tic loop from bank to bank. The next move re- 
quired some engineering skill. Some advised one 
thing, some another, and in a multitude of coun- 
selors the business seemed in a fair way to stop. 

“Now, look here! Whose farm is this? Yes, 
my dad’s, All right. The next fellow that both- 
ers me by talking must leave the place. Say, Mr. 
Telegrapher, what’s the best way to unroll this 
cable without getting it into a kink ?” 

The operator suggested a stick put through the 
middle of the coil and held by a boy or man on 
each side. Then unroll it while they hold it up. 

Presently all was ready, and the board was dis- 
played once more; 

“ Haul slowly.” 

A brief note was written on an envelope and 
tied to the rope, and then the great enterprise 
began. The rope tightened and began to strain. 
Half a dozen men had hold of the end and began 
to walk away from the river, while Hero’s brother 
supported it at the edge of the bluff. Hero her- 
self stood near, gazing anxiously at all these 
strange doings. She could not understand how 
her Leander was to cross, but she felt sure he 
would, in some fashion. 

“Let her turn easy. Easy, now. Don’t hold it 
back.” 

Slowly the wire rope unrolled and crept over 
the river. It hung down in a long black loop, 
and nearly touched the river below. 

“Steady, there! pay out slowly,” said the tele- 
graph man. “ Don’t let it touch the water.” 

Now the end could be seen climbing the oppo- 
site bank. Then there came a cheer. The river 
was bridged. 

The boy with the barn-door hangers returned, 
bringing with him a large crowd of people, in- 
cluding a number of the detained railroad pas- 
sengers and the postmaster. The excitement was 
tremendous. A wire rope swinging in mid-air over 
the river evidently meant something, and there 
was the utmost eagerness displayed in the work. 

Leander became the hero of the hour. This 
was not singular. Did not his Hero wait for him 
just beyond the river ? 

“ Now, gentlemen, if you'll stand back, we'll rig 
this thing, and then the bridge will be finished.” 

The crowd pressed back, and waited in silence 
to see what would be done next. They looked 
over the stream, and found the party on the oth- 
er side equally excited and busy. 

“Lend a hand, boys. We must take the cable 
over the first limb of that tree and make her fast 
behind.” 

A dozen stout hands offered to help, and pres- 
ently the cable was passed over the limb of the 
tree, while two men held it fast. They looked 
again over the river, and found that, according 
to the directions sent them, the other party had 
taken their end of the cable over a wooden tripod 
made of three fence rails lashed together, and had 
secured the end to the crow-bar that had been 
driven into the ground. 

“ All ready there! Pull, now!” 

Slowly the great loop spread out till the cable 
seemed to be almost straight from shore to shore. 
One bank was a little higher than the other, and 
the line made a slight descent in crossing. This 
had been expected, and the bridge-builder relied 
upon this fall as a motive power in crossing the 
stream. 

“Now fasten her safe, boys, and the thing’s 
done.” With the aid of some of the loose rope 
they fastened the cable to a huge bowlder behind 
the tree, and then they gave three cheers for the 
finished work. 

“My sakes!” cried a small boy, “won't his 
hands burn the time he slides over !” 

Some of the other boys laughed, and the whole 
company gathered round to see what would be 
done next. Placing the barn-door hangers one 
before the other on the wire rope, just at the edge 
of the bluff, where it happened to be in reach, the 
young builder proceeded to tie the wicker chair 
to them in such a way that its weight kept the 
wheels of the hangers securely balanced on top 
of the wire cable. 

Suddenly the whole thing dawned upon the as- 
sembled multitude. Shouts of surprise and de- 
light at the skill and ingenuity of the enterprise, 
and eager questions as to when the bridge would 
be opened, came from every lip. A gentleman 
pressed forward and said, 

“Do you intend to operate this bridge, Sir?” 
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“Yes, Sir. I’m going over as soon as the chair 
is secure.” 

“Tl give you ten dollars to let me go first.” 

“Can't do it, Sir. I’m going myself.” 

“Yes, but you could come after me.” 

“Guess not. How could I get the car back »” 

“Tll make it thirty dollars—fifty.” 

“No, Sir. I’m going first.” 

“Can’t you send the car back to me?” 

“No. Don’t you see it’s up hill? The car 
will go down easy, but there’s no getting her back. 
Besides, I can’t stop. Got an engagement, you 
know, on the other side.” 

“ How will you get back yourself?” 

“Oh, I don’t care to! I’m going over to stay.” 

Just here the postmaster drew the stranger 
aside and whispered in his ear. The man laugh- 
ed, and asked no more questions. 

It was a moment of intense excitement. 

“ Hold her steady, boys, while I get in. When 
I say go, let her slide.” 

The young man sat down in the chair swinging 
under the rope. Two stout fellows took hold on 
each side and drew it back. It moved easily on 
the rope, and there was a little shout of applause. 

“ Hold on!” cried the postmaster. “Could you 
not take this mail-bag in your lap ?” 

“No; the rope might break. Every pound 
tells, and I'm very light.” 

“ Nonsense !”’ cried the stranger who wished to 
cross. “The rope will bear two like you.” 

“ Well, how much does the bag weigh ?” 

“Only two pounds.” 

“Allright; Dll take it. Ready now. Go!” 

Go he did. The car, drawn onward by the 
weight of its-load, shot out over the river with 
the speed of the wind. The rope bent under 
the weight, and the two crowds gathered on the 
banks held their breaths in alarm. Then it be- 
gan to slacken its speed. The rope under the 
strain made a loop again, and suddenly the in- 
trepid voyager stopped in mid-air, perhaps a hun- 
dred feet from the shore. A wild shout of dismay 
went up from the people. The navigator looked 
up at the slender rope over his head and down at 
the roaring river sixty feet below. In despair he 
gazed at the shore. Where was his Hero now? 
Alas! in a dead faint on the ground behind the 
people. Some one found her, and they all turned 
to see what had happened, and le‘t the luckless 
voyager to swing slowly backward and forward 
on the wind, and utterly out of reach. 

The situation was desperate. Why had he not 
drawn the cable tighter? If it had been secured 
properly, this dreadful accident would not kave 
occurred. The people on the banks ran hither 
and thither in he!pless confusion. Those nearest 
to him were busy with the poor child whose nerves 
had been shattered by the accident, and the young 
man himself was neglected. 

Presently they took the young woman home, 
and then they turned to see what could be done 
to rescue him. After some little delay a rope 
was procured, and an effort made to throw it to 
him. He failed to catch it, though it touched his 
chair twice. Still they kept on, and at last he 
secured it. A dozen stout fellows began to pull 
on it, and his car slowly and gently rolled ashore, 
amidst the cheers and shouts of the assembled 
populace, Twenty hands were reached out to pull 
him in, and he landed in the midst of a frantic 
company of men and boys. Would the bridge 
be opened for travel? Could he not take a mes- 
sage back? The conductor of the express train 
wanted his passengers taken over. The express 
man had a trunk of valuables that must cross 
somehow. 

A big man in a traveling suit pressed through 
the crowd and seized his hand just as he stepped 
out of the car. 

“Did you build that bridge ?” 

“ Yes, Sir, I did.” 

“Very bright idea! I once saw one just like it 
in Japan.” 

“Yes, Sir, I saw the picture of one on a Japa- 
nese fan. That’s what made me think of it.” 

“You should put up another wire if you wish 
to go back.” 

“Don’t want to. I’ve come to stay.” 

Thereupon the young man began to unfasten 
the chair as if to take it away. 

“Hold on a bit! What will you take for the 
bridge ?” 

“Don’t want to sell. Besides, I am busy now.” 

He turned to go away, but the stranger de- 
tained him. 

“Don’t you want to make a fortune ?” 

“Yes, but I can’t stop. Busy to-day. Besides, 
they are waiting for me.” 

The man was importunate, and even the people 
gathered about murmured as if in remonstrance. 

“Look you, young man. That bridge of yours 
is worth a thousand dollars to the man who knows 
how to work it.” 

“That's so, that’s so,” said the people. 

“The other bridges can not be rebuilt in a 
month, and all the railroad travel, the mails, and 
light freight will have to cross on your cable.” 

“Yes,” replied the young man, impatiently; 
“but I've no time to attend to it—at least not 
to-day.” 

Here the crowd suddenly parted, and on the 
arm of her aged father appeared the blushing 
Hero. They shook hands heartily, and if it had 
not been for the presence of the assembled com- 
pany, it is believed they would have kissed each 
other. 

“Oh, I told them you would come. I was sure 
of it, but I didn’t think you'd fly.” 

“Of course. I said I should be on time, and 
here Lam. It’s almost time, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes, very nearly.” . 

The stranger became still more importunate 

“Look here, young man, I mean business. If 
you're in such a particular hurry, give me your 
terms, and I'll buy you out.” 

“Well, stranger, you wait an hour, and I'll 
talk with you.” . 

“No; the whole business of the road is block- 
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ed. and we must have another wire up and more 
cars at once. Come! I’m the vice-president of 
the railroad, and you can trust me.” 

“ What does he want ?” whispered Hero. 

“He wants to buy the wire bridge.” 

“Does he? Well, make him give a good price. 
It may help to furnish that spare room ; besides, 
I want a little larger stove.” 

The young man thought a moment, and then 
he said, slowly, as if offering a great favor, 

“J don’t know much about such matters, Mr. 
President, but I'll sell a half interest in my bridge 
and the right to land cables on our farm for five 
hundred dollars, and I'll agree to run the bridge 
myself.” 

“Oh, you don’t know about such matters! You 
are keen for one so young. However, I'll take 
you up.” 

" «All right, Sir. We must have four cables 
and a dozen cars at once. I was thinking of 
it when I got stuck. I guess it will be a good 
eculation.” 

“ Here’s my hand on it. Can you begin to-day?” 
“Yes, by-and-by—this afternoon. Just now 
I’m busy. I must go.” 

“What, in the name of Heaven, is your haste ? 
Business is pressing on the line already.” 

“ Yes, I know it; but—the fact is—this is my 
wedding day.” 


sp 


————— = —= 
OUR ENGLISH CRITICS. 

Ovr English critics, of the Conservative side, 
have seized upon the various instances of polit- 
ical corruption among us to point their argu- 
ments against republicanism. From Tweep on- 
ward they pass exultingly over the long list of 
our public scandals, and cover us with contumely. 
We accept the rebuke; we bow before the finger 
of transatlantic scorn. There is no possible ex- 
cuse for the errors and the crimes that mark our 
political annals, and every republican must con- 
sent to bear his part in the enduring shame, and 
resolve to labor for a new period of purity. An 
intense emotion of regret passed over the nation 
when it was believed that one of its bigh officials 
had committed a vulgar crime and sold his honor, 
and that corruption ruled in some of the depart- 
ments of the national government. The people 
have resolved upon vengeance against those who 
have brought dishonor upon freedom. Some of 
the criminals have already felt the hand of jus- 
tice, and it may be hoped that at the last not one 
may be suffered to escape. A swift and unspar- 
ing punishment of ali the guilty can alone restore 
in part the reputation of America. But while we 
confess that our list of public peculators is long, 
from Twerep to the newest disclosure, England, 
our severe judge, within the same period can fur- 
nish a still weightier one, and, what is least to 
the credit of monarchical sentiment, seems to 
have looked upon its official offenses without 
shame or any desire of punishing them. The 
republic blushes at its own errors; the monarchy 
shelters its offenders without a blush. The re- 
public hastens to cover its unworthy officials with 
endless disgrace; the British Parliament opens 
its doors to a confessed criminal. English con- 
servatism seems not sufficiently instructed to feel 
that well-founded suspicion is worse than an open 
conviction of guilt, and that an attempt to con- 
ceal crime in high offenders tends only to corrupt 
society in its utmost limit. 

One of the latest instances of the leniency of 
the English government to its own guilty officials 
is that of Lord Wesrsury, Lord Chancellor of 
England, the fountain of English justice. Lord 
Westsury opened his career in Parliament in 
1862 by a valuable speech on the registration of 
land. He was the adviser of the ministry, the 
trusted friend of Patmersron and Brovenas, the 
head of the English bar, the legal counselor of 
his Queen. There is no more honored position 
in England than that of the Lord Chancellor, and 
there is no more common boast among English- 
men than that of the incorruptibility of English 
judges. In spite of Bacoy, Macciesrie.p, and 
Westsvry, of Jerrreys, Hatron, and a long line 
of somewhat imperfect characters on the wool- 
sack, the fond illusion is still maintained. But 
Lord Westsury, in the height of his legal great- 
ness, fell suddenly. It was discovered that he 
was in the habit of selling official places in the 
Chancery for large sums, that he had sought il- 
licit gains, and committed a crime worse than 
Bacon’s. He was not satisfied with a salary of 
£10,000 a year. It was shown that he had given 
away a valuable situation in the Leeds Bank- 
ruptcy Court as a consideration for money ad- 
vanced to his son. Other charges of a similar 
character were made against him and sustained 
by proper proof, and Lord Wesrsury was cen- 
sured by a vote of the House of Commons, and 
resigned. But for this violation of the dignity 
and duties of the highest legal office in England 
he was never impeached or punished. Wealthy, 
powerful, protected by noble alliances, he was 
above the terrors of the law. The affair was al- 
lowed to pass away unnoticed. No Englishman 
dlushed that the honor of the nation had been 
tainted by the corrupt acts of a Lord Chancellor. 
If in America a Chief Justice should be detected 
in selling the offices and clerkships in his gift, he 
would be tried for malfeasance and punished se- 
verely. Here, indeed, the offense is unknown. 
In England, Lord Wesrsvry, having resigned, sail- 
ed away in his yacht on a pleasure cruise, return- 
ed to receive his pension of £5000 a year, and 
took his seat in the House of Lords. There he 
formed a part of the highest court of appeal of 
his country, and with tainted hands administered 
justice to the nation. Such is the practice of a 
monarchy. The republic at once impeaches and 
tries its accused official, and is even violent and 
almost excessive in its rage against the supposed 
offenders. 

A long list of similar instances of corruption 
in office among the English might easily be pro- 
duced. Members of Parliament and persons of 








rank have appeared recently before the criminal 
courts of London as the promoters of fraudu- 
lent companies, and have escaped in silence. En- 
gland abounds with instances of this kind. Of 
the Emma Mine speculation, which has certainly 
been sifted carefully, the chairman of the com- 
pany was a member of the British Parliament, 
and its chief manager a noted financier who lost 
his seat in Parliament upon a charge of bribery. 
If Sir Cuartes Ditke is to be trusted, the En- 
glish corporations and rural towns are the cen- 
tres of extraordinary corruption. The ancient 
corporation and companies of London itself do 
not escape the pointed charges of the Westminster 
Review. English savings-banks have long been 
noted for their frequent fraudulent losses. And 
owing to the peculiar reticence of the English 
press, these numerous cases of public and private 
dishonesty are often suffered to drop into silence, 
and may only be remembered or recorded in one 
or two of the republican journals. Dishonesty, 
indeed, must occur under all governments, and the 
chief moral difference among them must spring 
from the way in which it is treated. Where the 
crime is hidden, the offender tolerated, we may 
infer that the moral sense of the ruling power is 
low; where a just indignation is shown, a proper 
punishment inflicted, there is evidently a tenden- 
cy toward purity and self-respect. Nor would we 
have cared to notice the criticisms of our foreign 
assailants had they not been so confident and 
bold as to assume almost the appearance of truth. 
They are dangerous because they are so daring, 
and might well alarm some feeble republican 
whose political convictions are not founded upon 
careful reflection. Said the chief English Con- 
servative journal, “ Happily the countries are few 
where so gross an abuse of trust would be possi- 
ble.” “It was one of the glories of the admin 
istration of the War Department by Mr. Jerrer- 
son Davis and Mr. Marcy,” says another popular 
English journal, “that their post traders were in- 
variably men of high character.” And one might 
suppose from the comments of the reactionary 
and foreign press that the tide of progress had 
been turned backward, and that pure virtue could 
find its only safe refuge under the shelter of a 
slave-holding or an imperial caste. 

Happily the facts do not sustain the conclusion, 
and the experience of the past twepty years am 
ply defends the republic. The most corrupt of 
all recent governments was that of the Bona- 
PARTES in France. Imperialism was there only 
another form of public robbery. Its War Depart- 
ment sent its armies into the field in 1870 deci 
mated by fraud, without food, arms, or even the 
common necessaries of the camp. Yet no one 
was punished except France, no one suffered but 
the people. England in the Crimeaff war was but 
little better served by its military officials. Men 
starved and perished by hundreds in the bleak win 
ter before Sebastopol because English officials had 
betrayed their trust. Yet even here there were no 
punishments, and all complaints were silenced 
From MaRrLBorouGn, who sold army contracts, to 
the Duke of York, who sold commissions and 
gave a chaplaincy to his footman, from the Duke 
of York to the latest official rule, there has been 
no period in which the management of the En 
glish army has not been the subject of the grevest 
scandal ; and the English navy has never ceased to 
be a scene of peculation and of blunders, from the 
fall of Yorktown to the sinking of the Vanguard. 
Sir Cuartes Ditke and the Westminster Review 
point to an endless series of national corruptions 
The English radical papers often lift a veil that 
discloses no assuring proof of the nicety of mo 
narchical sentiment. The scenes in Rotten Row 
are not indications of a high grade of civilization 
It would be useless to carry on the parallel. But 
we may safely conclude that, however imperfect 
may be our government, however capable of con 
stant improvement, it is still the teacher of prog 
ress, and the only one under which the people 
have risen rapidly to intelligence and humanity, 

The chief foe of free institutions is ignorance, 
and our English critics may well take notice how 
large a part of our public scandals have aprung 
from that illiterate population which English in- 
tolerance, oppression, or neglect has driven away 
uneducated to our shores. It is only recently that 
England has paid any attention to the cultivation 
of the popular mind. The stalwart 
who cross the ocean from its ports have covered 
America with a cloud of barbarism. Our large 
cities are made centres of a dangerous class of 


emigrants 


voters, who have fallen an easy prey to cunning 
politicians. It is easy to trace the unparalleled 
frauds of the New York Democracy to the fatal 
blight of English ignorance. Nor would it have 
been possible for the Tweens and Swrenys of the 
time, or even for the intriguing priests, to drive 
the voters of New York to the support of robbery 
or rebellion had they been only tolerably educated. 
It was and is in the wards filled with an unculti 
vated foreign population that the Democratic lead 
ers have created a sympathy with slavery or find 
their allies in fraud. It is to the uncultivated 
immigrants from Ireland that we owe that desper- 
ate class of officials who, under Tweep and Hatt, 
contrived to plunder New York of $90,000,000 
within three years, who were placed in office by 
the skillful management of TiLpen and O’Conor, 
and who once more rule over the impoverished 
city under a new name. Nearly all our impor- 
tant public offices are filled by men who were the 
followers and beneficiaries of Tweep and Sweeny, 
and in the last municipal election it was the most 
ignorant portion of our foreign population that 
forced the Democratic officials again into power. 
And it will probably appear, when our recent pub- 
lic scandals, from Washington to St. Louis, have 
been carefully examined, that they are not un- 
connected with that reign of Democratic corrup- 
tion in New York which culminated in 1870, and 
which was the offspring of a debased population, 
an intriguing priesthood, and « foreign rule. 
There can, indeed, be no more imprudent 
course for the governing class in England than 
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to assert that “such gross frauds” can only oc 
cur “in a like that of the United 
States.” The falseness of the statement has al 
ready been commented upon by their own radical 
journals. They show that instances of fraud are 
common in English history, far worse than any 
that have yet been adduced in a republic. They 
see that the republic offers no concealment for 
official crime like that permitted in an empire or 
a monarchy. But a happier period seems open- 
ing upon Europe and America; for England, 
France, Italy, and the United States have under- 
taken seriously to educate all their people. In 
every civilized country the school question has 
become the ruling one. The next century will 
probably witness the rapid march of the people 
every where toward equality and unity. Presi- 
dent Grant spoke the real impulse of the coun- 
try when he advised in his Message a national 
law of education. And the tendency of all par- 
ties among us is plainly toward one party—that 
of Knowledge. Eveene LawRence. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 


MAY, 1876. 

Sunday, 14.—Fonrth Sunday after Easter. 

Sunday, %1.—Fifth Sunday after Easter. 

Thursday, 25.—Ascension-day. 

Sunday, —Sunday after Ascension. 

Thursday, —General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn ; Southern Pres- 
byterian General Assembly, Savan- 
nah, Georgia. 


Tuesday  2%.—Baptist Anniversaries, Buffalo. 

Wednesday 24.—General Assembly of the United Pres- 
byterian Church, Philadelphia. 

JUNE. 

Sunday, 4.—Whit-Sunday. 

Sunday, 11.—Trinity-Sunday; St. Barnabas. 

Sunday, 18.—First Sunday after Trinity. 

Saturday, %4.—Nativity of St. John the Baptist. 


Sunday, Second Sunday after Trinity. 
Thursday, St. Peter. 


Tue Methodist Episcopal General Conference, 
which opened on Monday, the first day of May, 
in Baltimore, contains about four hundred lay 
and clerical delegates. It meets, by a happy co 
incidence, this Centennial year in the city where 
the Church was originally organized in 1784 
The most important subjects likely to occupy 
its attention are the election of presiding elders 
and fraternization with the Southern Methodist 
Church. Commissioners from the Southern 
Church are expected to appear before the Con 
ference; one of the number is the venerable 
Dr. Lovick Pierce, now past ninety years of, 
age. The Rev. James H. Riee and the Rev. W. 
H. Pope are the fraternal delegates from the 
British Methodist Conference. 


Mr. Moopy has set at rest the surmise that he 
may be making a money profit out of presents 
from individuals and churches, by stating that 
his receipts barely keep him in comfortable cir 
cumstances. The total amount of presents sent 
him during his ten weeks’ stay in New York was 
but $300, and some of it in anonymous letters, 
s0 that it could not be returned. It is hardly 
necessary for Mr. Moopy to trouble himself to 
prove to the public that he is not actuated by 
mercenary motives. The work done in the Hip 
podrome has been Vv igorously followed up by pas 
tors in the city. Union meetings are held in As 
sociation Hall, Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third 
Street, every afternoon at three o'clock and ev 
ery evening at eight. On Saturday evenings the 
service will be for men only. Mr. Herworrtu, 
of the Church of the Disciples, and the Rev. Dr 
8. H. Tyne, Jun., are holding nightly services 
in their churches, 

One of the features of Philadelphia is Mr 
JoHN WANNAMAKER’S Sunday -school of 1000 
scholars. It is in the lower part of the city. Its 
peculiarity is the large proportion of adult per 
sons in attendance, of whom there are 600, their 
ages ranging from thirty to sixty years. To a 
commodate these grown-up students Mr. Wan 
NAMAKER has erected a building containing for 
ty rooms. The school is under his own personal 
superintendence. 

On May 11 the American Bible Society holds 
its sixth annual meeting for the review of its 
operations, at the Bible House, in this city. The 
public anniversary exercises will be held in Phil 
adelphia, May 16. In the afternoon of that day a 
service will be held at three o'clock, in the Evan 
gelical Lutheran Church of that city, at the cor 
ner of Broad and Arch streets; the evening ses- 
sion will be held in the Philadelphia Academy of 
Musi A historical discourse, appropriate to 
the Centennial year, will be delivered in Dr. 
Joun Hauw’s church, New York, by the Rev 
Dr. W. J. R. Tayior, on Sunday evening, May 7 


A curious phenomenon in London life was the 
appearance of keepers of public-houses in con 
ference with clergymen of the Church of En 
gland for the purpose of considering the best 
methods of suppressing intemperance. The at 
tendance of brewers and “ licensed victualers”’ 
the English name of the publicans 
large 


was very 
The topics considered in the conference 
were licenses, inspection, and hours of closing, 
Sunday and week-day. One publican said that he 
was “ glad to see the clergy taking up the mat 
ter, for they were a kind of fender to the trade, 
and kept off Stiggins preachers and rabid tee 
totalers.”” This sally made wgreat laugh. An 
other attributed “mach of the drinking habits 
of the poor to the wretched habitations they live 
in, for the depression caused by sleeping in over 
crowded, unventilated rooms creates a demand” 
for stimulating drinks. This hits the nail on 
the head exactly. As to Sunday closing, it was 
generally agreed to as desirable, if one rule were 
established for all. Every “licensed victualer’’ 
present at the conference was opposed to drank 
enness. 





The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, which meets in Brooklyn May 18 (Dr. 
TaLmaGe’s church), will be composed of not far 
from 500 commissioners. It will represent 4706 








ministers, 5000 churches, and 506,000 communi 
cants. It is thought that the plan of synodical 
representation, which was devised for the pur- 
pose of reducing the size of the Assembly, has 
not been ratified by the presbyteries " The 
Church has 13 theological seminaries, 304 licen 
tiutes, and 676 accepted candidates for the min 
istry. Its last annual contributions reported for 
benevolence and the support of the ministry, 
etc., were $7,000,000. The Southern General As 
sembly, which meets on the same day at Savan 
nah, Georgia, has 64 presbyteries, 1084 ministers 
and licentiates, 1797 churches, 107,334 members, 
and 2 theological seminaries. Neyotiations have 
been going on between commissions appoint 
ed by the two Assemblies for the restoration 
of fraternal relations between the Northern and 
Southern Presbyterians, but have not been as 
yet wholly successful. On the same day (May 
18) the Cumberland Presbyterian General Assem 
bly meets at Bowling Green, Kentucky. This 
body, which grew out of the great revival of 
1801-3 in Kentucky and Tennessee, has over 1000 
ministers, 2000 congregations, and about 150,000 
communicants, The United Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly meets in Philadelphia May 24. 
This Church, composed of the union of the As- 
sociate Reformed and the Associate Presbyte- 
rian Churches, which was effected in 1858, has 
over 600 ministers, 800 congregations, and near 
ly 80,000 communicants. These four Assemblies 
represent churches whose vigor and energy are 
felt in every department of Christian work. 
There are about 900,000 Presbyterian communi 
cants in the Unived States. 


The account given several weeks since by 
Bishop Wurrrp.e, of Minnesota, of the civiliza 
tion of seventy wild Cheyenne and other In 
dians at Fort Marion, Florida, contains a very 
unusual incident Captain Pratt, the officer 
in charge of the fort, has treated the Indians as 
soldiers, drilled them, made some of them non 
commissioned officers, and taught them the ru- 
diments of Christianity. Before leaving the fort, 
Bishop Wurpr.e bad, through an interpreter, 
an interview with the Indian chiefs. “I said,”’ 
he continues, “I had come to say good-by; that 
I felt it was a remarkable thing that they who 
lived 2000 miles southeast and I who lived 2000 
miles northwest should have met at St. Augcus 
tine; that I had tried to tell them of Jesus, the 
only Friend who could save them: and that I 
wished they would show me their hearts. Old 
N&-MIN-ICK arose He stood a moment silent 
You could see that his heart was full. He choked 
After a moment he said: ‘ You may think your 
words have passed by me. They did not go into 
my ears and go away; they went down, down, 
to the bottom of my heart. I go to church on 
the praying day, and when I see the white man 
kneel ] know that he is asking the Great Spirit 
for himself and children, and then I try to send 


one little breath to Him, and ask Him that He 
will have pity on poor me, Your words are 
good. Since I came here’ (pointing to Captain 
PRATT), ‘this man has only spoken to me good 
words. He has tried to turn my feet into a good 


trail, and I am going to try to walk in it till 
I die.’ He stood still a moment, and then he 
threw his arms around Captain Pratt's neck 
He kissed him first on one cheek and then on 
the other He came to me and threw his arma 
round my neck, kissed me on both cheeks, and 
then laid his head on my neck and sobbed like 
a child. All the chiefs embraced us, and said 
Ne-MIN-ICK had spoken their words. And yet 
men ask,’’ says the bishop, “if Indians can be 
reached.” 


HUMORS OF THE 


Rericenor.—If you 


DAY. 


what 
your tongue; 


don't know body 
else knows, yon had better hold and ff 
you know something that every body ela knows, you 
had better bold vour tongue it the same time, 
if you know something that nobody else knows, keep 
it to yourself. 


every 
{ 
aleo 


a 


A gentleman having engaged a bricklayer to make 


some pepaare in hie cellar, ordered the ale to be re- 
moved before the bricklayer commenced hie work. 
“Oh, lam not afraid of a barre! of ale, Sir,” anid the 


man. “I presume not,” said the gentleman; “ buat I 
think a barrel of ale would run at your approach.” 
_— 

I take the lead in government, yet have no part in 
law: I terminat« ry undertaking, yet am never In 
action; and though never wanting in guineas, am al- 
ways out of cash.—The letter G 


- 





When we picture the handred or more tranke that 
ladies travel with, we can not help reflecting how hap- 
py is the elephant, whose wife when on 4 journey has 
only one trunk. 

_— 

“Donald,” aaid a Scotch dame, looking up from the 
Catechieam to her aon, “ what's aelander?” “A «alan- 
der, gude mither?” quoth young Donald, twisting the 
corner of his plaid; “ a-weel, I hardly ken, unless it be 
mayhap an ower true tale which one gude woman tells 
of anither.” 

=- —_— 

Why are a pin and a poker like a blind man 7—Be- 
cause they have no eyes. 

-_- 

A man in Michigan swapped his horse for a wife. 
An old bachelor acquaintance said he'd bet there was 
something wrong with the horse, or ite owner would 
never have fooled it away in that reckless manner. 

-_- 

Ata crowded concert the other evening a young lady 
standing at the door of the hall was addressed by an 
honest Hibernian, who was in attendance on the oceca- 
sion * Indade, miss,” aaid he, “I should be glad to 
give you a sate, but the empty ones are all full.” 

7 

Me. Jowre’s Misarrreneveion, 

ing with some 


Jones had been din- 
bachelor frienda, “ not wisely, but too 
Being painfully aware of hie Inebriety, he en- 
conceal it from the public by buttoning 
his coat op very closely, imparting an abnormal atiff- 
news to hie knees, and tripping over his own heels. 
He stalked up to a etreet car, walked briskly In just as 
the horses «tarted forward, and instantly tambled out 
backward without unbending a muscle. Straightway 
he again stood upright, splashed with mad, ont enter- 
ed the car and seated himeelf beside an acquaintance 
making no sign of his mishap. Presently he turned 
to this individual and queried, “ Klishn 7” “No.” He 
considered a moment, and then asked, “Offetrack 7” 
“No.” More reflection—eleepily; then — “ Run- 
overprespice 7” “No.” “Splozhn?” “No.” Som- 
nolent cogitation. “Any acc’dent?” “Not at all.” 
He took this piece of information into his intellectnal 
maw, and, digesting it, concluded he murt be very far 
“gone” indeed. Anxious to hide the diagraceful fact, 
and turn the matter off respectably, he tarned again 
shortly, with the bland observation, “Well, if I'd 
known that I wouldn't got out.” He blinked off into 
an unconscious estate after a while, and then “ woke 
up” with his eyes very wide , to show that he had 
only been thinking. He on a mile beyond his 
street, and was flinaily taken home in a cab. 
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HARMONY AND DISCORD.—[Ser Pace 
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THE INDIAN QUESTION. 

On the preceding page will be found several 
el cravings of speci il interest at the present mo- 
ment, when the question of transferring the man- 
agement of Indian affairs to the War Department 
is exciting public attention. Opinions are much 
at variance in regard to the wisdom of the pro- 
posed change, many persons believing that it would 
be better to leave the Indians under ihe control 
of the Department of the Interior; but there are 
strong reasons for the transfer, and it is favored 
by most of the army officers who have had deal- 
ings with the tribes, on the ground that it would 
lessen expenses and render Indian wars almost 
impossible. Generals Suerman, Suerman, Han- 
cock, and many other officers of high rank strong- 
ly advocate the change. 

Our illustrations show the situation of Fort Sill, 
the name of which is so familiar in connection 
with post-tradership scandals; the hospital and 
officers’ quarters belonging to the fort; and the 
Red Cloud agency, with a crowd of Indians await- 
ing the distribution of goods. This agency, situ- 
ated on White Earth River, in Northwestern Ne- 
braska, was established in 1873. The buildings 
consist of a stockade, agent’s house, office, quar- 
ters for men, carpenter and biacksmith shops, 
warehouse, etc. Large numbers of Indians are 
dependent upon this agency for supplies. Some 
time ago the President called the attention of Con- 
gress to the faci that these supplies were giving 
out, and urging immediate action in the matter. 
A recent dispatch from the agency says the In- 
diana there are on the verge of starvation; that 
unless immediate steps are taken to supply them, 
they will all leave the reservation; and that fears 
are entertained, considering their present temper, 
that they will make a raid on the whites. 


HARMONY AND DISCORD. 


Ir is easy to guess, by a glance, that the har- 
mony and the discord meant by the artist of the 
picture on page 392 do not belong to the music 
alone. There is a whole love story in the atti- 
tude and expression of the several actors in this 
little parlor drama; but we leave it to our read- 
ers to construct it according to their own particu- 
lar fancy. 


THE CENTENNIAL. 

As the preparations for the opening of the 
Centennia! Exhibition approach completion, the 
grandeur and magnitude of the enterprise become 
strikingly apparent. The Commissioners and the 
heads of the various departments have worked 
with great energy to have every thing in readiness 
for the imposing ceremonies of inauguration, and 
there is now every prospect that their efforts will 
be crowned with success. The force of laborers 
on the grounds and in the buildings is large and 
well organized, and every day makes a long stride 
in the work of bringing order out of confusion, 
As the Suildings have been ready for some time, 
with some trifling exceptions, for the reception of 
articles, the chief cause of delay is the dilatori- 
ness of exhibitors, and hard work will do much 
to make up for previous remissness on their part. 
Hundreds of workmen are occupied in arranging 
the pavilions, stands, and cases in the Main Ex- 
hibition Building, where the display promises to 
surpass in grandeur and variety that of every pre- 
vious Vorld’s Fair. Foreign nations compete 
with unprecedented energy to show what each 
has done in art, science, and industry. The Span- 
ish display will bea surprise to visitors. In spite 
of the civil war which has so long raged in that 
country, Spain will make one of the finest displays 
in the Exhibition in magnitude 
interest. 
ed. 


, variety, value, and 
Brazil also will be splendidly represent- 
In fact, every country which has taken part 
in the Exhibition has done its utmost to do honor 
to itself and the occasion; and the visitor will 
have himself only te blame if he can not learn 
more about the world at large in the cour$e of a 
week’s rambles through the magnificent buildings, 
where the products of almost every clime and 
people under heaven are displayed, than he could 
gain in a journey of years. Here the whole uni- 
one nation or clime may 
be compared directly with another, and their pre ve 
ress, development, contrasts, and points of simi- 
larity noted with a distinctness never te be gained 
from books. 

Some anxiety has been expressed that visitors to 
the Centennial would be likely to suffer from want 
of accommedation. There is little ground for such 
apprehension. Ample means will be provided 
for lodging and subsistence at reasonable rates. 
Boarding -houses are going up with surprising 
rapidity and in surprising numbers within easy 
reach of the Centennial grounds; and the pro- 
prietors, we are assured, realize the necessity of 
keeping their charges within due bounds, what- 
ever course the city hotel-keepers may pursue. 
They do not intend to repeat the folly which 
made the Vienna Exposition a conspicuous fail- 
ure. The fear of high charges should, therefore, 
deter no one from visiting the Centennial. 

On pages 384 and 385 will be found some in- 
teresting sketches relating to the Centennial. The 
first shows the painters at work on the beautiful 
Egyptian pavilion, one of the most interesting in- 
closures in the Main Building, where the visitor 
will find, among other things, a brilliant dis splay 
of splendidly embroidered table-spreads, scarlet 
saddle-cloths heavy with gold and silver thread, 
and bridles and stirrups glittering with builion 
and gems. The second sketch shows the un- 
packing of the terra-cotta cast from the Amer- 
ican group from the memorial to Prince ALBERT 
in Hyde Park, London. This cast occupies a 
prominent position in Memorial Hall. In the 
third sketch we see Italian workmen engaged 
in unpacking a cast of a statue of WasHineTon, 
sent from Italy, the work of Puerro Guarneri. 
The group of French sign-painters, shown in the 


verse is concentrated ; 
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fourth sketch, are at work near the centre of the 
Main Building around the rough board fence 
which incloses the temporary Custom-house De- 
partment. They are skillful, rapid, and artistic 
workmen, and some of them have been employed 
at nearly all the previous World’s Fairs. 

The larger sketch represents the gorgeous Chi- 
nese Pavilion. It is a singular and attractive 
structure, with walls of gilded wood-work carved 
to represent vines and leaves, and showing through 
the open spaces a background of red silk. There 
are numerous large panels of white, on which are 
painted quaint figure pieces representing scenes 
in Chinese life. At the time the sketch was 
made, numbers of Chinese mechanics, in shirt- 
like blouses, skull-caps, and pigtails, were put- 
ting things to rights with diligence and dispatch. 
Now, every thing is in perfect order. 

The “food question” will not be quite so em- 
barrassing to our foreign visitors, when the Exhi- 
bition is fairly opened, as the humorous sketches 
on page 385 might seem to imply. There will be 
French, German, and Italian restaurants in close 
proximity, where each one may lunch or dine ac- 
cording to his taste; and doubtless there will be 
others where the Chinaman and the Japanese can 
indulge their somewhat peculiar proclivities in 
the way of dishes. American and English visit- 
ors will find no lack of provision for the inner 
man at several spacious restaurants in the vici- 
nage of tne Exhibition buildings. In short, the 
problem of supplying with meat and drink the 
hungry thousands who will throng to the Cen- 
tennial has been solved in the most satisfactory 
manner. There will be ample provision for every 
variety of taste. 


UNLIMITED REMEDIAL RESOURCES. 


PEOPLE sometimes suppose that Dr. Prerce’s 
Family Medicines represent the entire extent of 
his resources for curing disease. This is an 
error. Experience proved that while the Golden 
Medical Discovery, Favorite Prescription, Pleas- 
ant Purgative Pellets, Compound Extract of 
Smart-Weed, and Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, 
would, if faithfully used, cure a large variety of 
chronic complaints, there would be here and 
there a case which, from its severity, or from its 
complication with other disorders, would resist 
their action. These exceptional cases required 
a thorough examination into their symptoms, 
to ascertain the exact nature and extent of the 
disease or diseases under which the patient was 
laboring, and the use of specific remedies to 
meet and overcome the same. ‘This led to the 
establishment of the World’s Dispensary, at 
Buffalo, N. Y., with its faculty of Physicians 
and Surgeons, each of whom is skilled in the 
treatment of chronic disorders in general and 
those belonging to his own special department 
in particular. To one is assigned diseases of 
the throat and Lungs; to another, diseases of 
the kidneys and urogenital organs ; to another, 
diseases of the digestive system; to another, 
diseases of the nervous system ; and to another, 
diseases of the eye and ear. ‘Thus the highest 
degree of perfection in medicine and surgery is 
attained. ‘The establishment of this institution 
enavles the doctor to meet a long-felt want in 
the treatment of the more severe chronic affec- 
tions. Sy a careful consideration of the symp- 
toms as given in writing, he successfully treats 
thousands of cases at their homes. Others visit 
the Dispensary in person. ‘The amplest re- 
sources tor the treatment of lingering affec- 
tions are thus placed at the disposal of every 
patient, and those on whom the proprietary 
medicines do not have the desired effect can pro- 
cure a more thorough and efficient course by a 
personal application to the proprietor of the 
World’s Dispensary. —[ Com. } 








Pustic 


Speakers and Singers will find 
** Brown's 


Bronchial Troches” beneficial in 
clearing the voice before speaking or singing, 
and relieving the throat after any exertion of 
the vocal organs. For Coughs and Colds the 
Troches are etfectual,—{ Com. ] 


Tue greatest discovery of the age is Dr Tonias’s 
Venetian Liniment for the cure of aches and pains; 
also cholera, dysentery, colic, and vomiting ; warranted 
for over twenty-seven years,and never failed. No family 
or traveler should be without it. It is worth its weight 
in gold. Sold by the druggists.—[{Com.] 


Burnert’s Coooarne. —A perfect dressing for the 
hair. The Coooaine holds in a liquid form a large 
proportion of deodorized Cocoanut Oil, prepared ex- 
preasly for this purpose.—[Com.] 
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ONSUMPTION, Weak Lungs, Throat 

diseases, Dyspepsia, General Debility, Loss of 
Strength, Fle sh, and Appetite, and all diseases arising 
from Poverty of the Blood, promptly and radically 
cured by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF 
LIME AND SODA. Established 1858. Prices $1 and 
$2 per bottle. Prepared only by 

WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 

Sold by Druggists. 36 John St., New York, 


ONLY FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
FRECKLES, 


And Tan. Use Perry’s Moth and 
Freckle Lotion. It is reliable. 


For Pimples on the Face, 
Blackhehds or Fleshworms, 
Ask your druggist for Perry’s 
Comedone and Pimple enely, 
the Infallible Skin Medicine, or 
consult De. B.C. PERRY, Der- 
matologist, 49 Bond Street, 

New York. 

‘any 1 HOW MADE IN 10 
V | N E G A *« HOURS, from Cider, 
Wine or Molasses, without using drugs. Name 
paper, and address F. I SAGE, Springfield, 








WEEKLY. 


GREAT CLEARING - OUT 
SALE AND 


Distribution of Houses and 
Lots 


IN THE NEW AND THRIVING SETTLEMENT OF 


HITCHCOCK'S 
Garden City Park, 


Separated only by the railroad track from Hon. A. T. 
Stewart’s Garden City, which is beyond doubt the 


Greatest Real Estate Enterprise Known. 


Shares, $100 Each, 


Payable $8 Monthly, 


Subject to a Discount of FIVE PER CENT., if CASH 
in Full is Paid at TIME of PURCHASING. 





Each Shareholder will have One Lot, 


WHILE THE MOST FORTUNATE ONE WILL 
RECEIVE A 


$10,000 MANSION 


AND TWO ACRES 


Of the BEST LAND on the MAIN STREET, and but 
two blocks from the Railroad Station 


Every Lot is Healthy and Desirable, 


The only differences in their values being their near- 
ness to the depot on this property and the choice of 
streets where located. 


Sale of Shares and Distribution. 


By the laws of New York it is legal to distribute by 
drawing among the purchasers of shares in real estate 
the property yyy in the undertaking, and we 
have set aside the lots hereinafter mentioned for such 
purpose, 

EACH PURCHASER OF A SHARE, upon the pay- 
ment of the first installment, will receive a certificate 
entitling him or her to one of the lots or plots men- 
tioned in the annexed jist upon the fall payment of 
the One Hundred Dollars, either in weekly or monthly 
installments, or cash down, as the purchaser may elect, 
the location of each purchaser’s property to be deter- 
mined by a 


Drawing at Third Avenue Theatre, 
WHICH BUILDING WILL COMFORTABLY SEAT 


1700, 


In Presence of the Shareholders, 


TO WHICH ONLY THOSE SHOWING CERTIFI- 
CATES WILL BE ADMITTED ON 


Monday, October 30, 1876. 


Two wheels will be prepress holding the names 
of shareholders and the other holding the numbers of 
the plots and lots. A name and number will be drawn 
simultaneously until both wheels are empty and the 
awards called, each shareholder being entitled to which- 
ever his number designates as shown on the map. 

No shareholder’s name can enter into the distribu- 
tion unless his or her payments shall amount to twenty- 
five dollars on each share taken by the date of the 
distribution. This rule is essential to preserve good 
faith between the shareholders, 


List of Property Offered 


AT THE UNIFORM PRICE OF 


S100 PER SHARE. 


ONE AWARD of ~~ Mansion, with Thirty-six Lots, 
corner of Jericho Boulevard and Stewart Avenue, 
worth $10,000. 


ONE AWARD of Large Slat-Roof Barn and Six 
Lotsa, corner of Stewart Avenue and First Street, 


worth $3000, 

THREE AWARDS of New Two-Story Cottages and 
Lots, worth $1000 each. 

SEVEN AWARDS of Sixteen Lot Plots, at $1000 each, 

TEN AWARDS of Eight Lot Plots, valued at $500 each. 

T AWARDS of Four Lot Plots, valued at $500 each. 

-IFTY AWARDS of Lots, valued at $250 each. 

THREE HUNDRED AWARDS of Lots, valued at 
$150 each. 

FIFTY AWARDS of Lots, valued at $130 each. 

FIFTY AWARDS of Lots, valued at $120 each. 

FIVE HUNDRED AND EIGHTEEN AWARDS of 
Lots, valued at $100 each, 

EACH SHAREHOLDER will receive a full Covenant 
Warranty Deed for the Lot or Lots awarded, upon 
the completion of the payments, 








For maps and further information, call upon or address 


B. W. HITCHCOCK, 
355 Third Avenue, B y. 


CAGE A w N ING 
Protects the Bird from 
Si aiken SUN, WIND, & RAIN. 
HY Very a as well as 
se 


For sale by all cage-dealers. Manu- 

factured by the SINGER GRAVEL 

PAPER CO., Sole Proprietors, 
582 Hudson Street, New York. 


H ARTSHORN SELF-ACTING 


$e No cords or balances. Models and terms sent 


Cum ~ to trade. 

STEWART HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway, N. Y. 
RINTERS’ Cabinet, Type, Press, and Boxwood 
Depot; Eaeie Cabinets; Parrexn Lerrers. Van- 

pEEBURGH, W ELLs, & Co., cor. Fulton & Dutch Sts.,N. Y. 
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PATENT EXCELSIOR CIGARETTE nOLLER, 





Cc eemntete, in case. Pocket for papers on back of case, 
Perfectly simple. Price 5c. ; by mail,56c. H. D. BAC OT, 
Box 227, Jersey City, N. J. Discount to the Trade, 





Enormous Sacrifice 


Of Solid Gold and Silver Watches. Failure of 
three of the largest Watch importers in New 
York. Over a million dollars worth of their 
goods ordered to be sold at one-half the cost of im- 
portation. An opportunity to purchase Gold and 


Silver Watches at less than one-half their usual 


price has never before been offered to the public. 

List of prices that these goods are 
be sold at: Silver Watches, $9, $12, $14, $16, 
and $20; Ladies’ Size Gold Watches, $19, 

25, $28, 30, and $60; Gents’ Size, $35, 
$45, $50, $55, $60, and $75. 

Of course the higher the price paid for a Silver 
or Gold Watch the finer the works and the heavier 
and finer the case will be. This stock of Watches 
was imported with a view of supplying only the 
Leading Jewelers of this country; for that rea- 
son they are all the finest Watches that are made. 
The names of all the best makers in the 
are represented in this stock. 


ordered to 


BOo 


“4, 


$40, 


world 
On account of the 
great depression in business, which has been the 
cause of these failures, it is deemed advisable to 
convert this stock into cash within ninety days, 
at whatever sacrifice is necessary to do so. 

The well-known firm of Exias & Co., Manu- 
facturers of Jewelry, has been appointed to dis- 
pose of these Watches, and has been instructed 
to send them by Express, C.0.D., to any part of 
the United States, and to allow parties ordering 
them to examine the Watches before paying one 
penny, and if they are not satisfactory and just 
as represented, they are under no obligation to 
receive them. A written guarantee will be sent 
with each Watch, stating quality, &c. Five per 
cent. discount will be made to Jewelers purchas- 
ing by the dozen. 

In ordering always state whether you want a 
Ladies’ Gents’ size Watch, and about what 
price you wish to pay, and what Express you 
wish it sent by. Address all orders to 

ELIAS & CoO., 
No. 9 GREAT JONES ST., 
NEW YORK. 


or 





GOSSAMER 


Waterproof Garments. 


Get the Genuine ! Beware of Worth- 
less Imitations ! No storm garment 
has ever had such a wide popular- 
ity. The demand for them is con- 
§ stantly increasing, because they 
vive satisfaction, are handsome, 
durable, and a wig > protection 
against Water, Mud, Wind, & Snow 
& No lady or gentleman should go to 
the Centennial without one. We igh 
from 9 to 16 ounces; can be easily 
, carried in the poc ket. 
Ask for the Gossamer Waterproof garments, and see 
for yourself that our trade-mark, ‘* Gossamer Water 
proof,” is stamped on the loop of the garment, also on 
our Leggings and Umbrellas; none genuine without 
they are so stamped. Made in all styles for men, wo- 
men, and children; also, Gossamer Waterproof | 
ine for Ladies, Gentle 2men, Misses, and Children. 
Best protection ever invented. 


GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO., 
289 Devonshire St., Boston. 
N.B.—Send postal card for our new Illustrated Circular. 


POLLAK & CO6., 


Manufacturers of Mee rechaum Pipes 
» and Holders. Repairing, Boiling, &c. 
Wholesale an ‘Retail. 
27 John St., N.Y. P.O. Box 5009 
Basch’s Cigarettes by the Box 
SEND FOR CIRCUL AR. 
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eg 
The 





at Lowest Prices. 


BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES 


of the Manufacturers. Close buyers are invited to our 
large stock for the spring trade. Our new style of 
imitation Swiss Lace Shade, in which we c ombine the 
Gold band, makes a shade and lace curtain in one, and 
at a price within reach of all. 


444 & 446 Pearl St., N. ¥- 
Manufacturer of 


‘ a, An Py 
Cc, sl EHR, Meerschaum 


Pipes & Amber Goods. Whole 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
8 doors from Bowe ry. 





TWO DOLLARS 


Buy the ¢ entennial Prins | Press, and Five Doli: a Pr ute 
Office, includin ress, Type, Cabinet, Ink, 
Pri ag Circulars free Address. Yo Seg PAMERICA 
PRESS COMPANY, No 53 Murray Street, New York 


Imitation Gold Watches ‘end 
Chains. $15. $20 and $25each. Chains 
$2 to $! Jeweiry ofthe 
Sent C by Express. Send stamp ter 
Illustrated Cirenlar CoLLins MetTaL WaTcH 
FACTORY, 3% Broadway, New York. Box 3696 

1 week. $1 sample best 


i] Re Ee E! @ selling article sent for 


25 cta. for examination. J. R. Rax & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


same 





|: valuable recipes & 
pe articularstoclear$i0 
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SPECIAL 
ANNOUNCEMENT, 


AT Stewartxt 


Are Offering, prior to Closing 
the Inventory of Merchandise 
just taken, 


LARGE 


REDUCTIONS 


in Prices in all their various 
Departments. 


BARGAINS 


Such as may not be offered 
again in many years will be 
presented, and to which they 
respectfully invite the atten- 
tion of Friends, Customers, and 
Strangers visiting the city. 


Broadway 4thAve, Gth & lthSts, 


CRUMB’S IMPROVED HARD RUBBER 
Pocket Inhaler. 


For all Catarrhal & Throat Affections. 


The Ozonized Inhalant saturating the 
packing A, reacts on the generator B, 
evolving remedial vapors, which, in- 
haled by nozzles CC or Mouthpiece D, 
eradicate all disease and infammation 
from the membranes of the Head and 
Throat, certainly curing Catarrh, Head- 
ache, Bronchitis, Clergymen'’s Sore 
Throat, Loss of Voice, Asthmatical Af- 
fections, and Fou! Breath. Easily man- 
aged. Sold by Druggists, or mailed you 
with Inhalant for 8 months on rece ipt 
nted 1873.) Of $3200. WM. R. CRUMB, M_D., Ag't, 

Complicated cases of long standing, and all other 
Chronie Diseases, treated by correspondence. Consulta- 
tion fee, $1 00. am as ae, 

Lock Box 37, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE CENTENNIAL WATCH. 
The watch for the Centennial can easily be kept at a 
very moderate cost by purchasing one of those degen 


LADD PATENT 
GOLD WATCH CAS 


fitted with a fine movement to match. T rry it and see for 
yourself. These Cases are made in Ladies’,Gentlemen ‘8, 
and Boys’ sizes, in Bascine, Mansard, and Flat shapes,in 
all styles of engraving and finish,for stem and key wind- 
er movements of American Manufacture. For sale by 
dealers every where. None genuine unless stamped 
“G.W. Lapn’s Pat.” under the bezel. Circulars de. 
oo tive and historical sent on application by the 
Manufacturers, J.A. BROWN & CO.,, 

11 Maiden Lane, New York. 


3 GILES’ 
INIMENT 















TRADE MARK 


( 


Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 


Gives’ Lintugent Ioprpg or Ammonta has been used 


t yself and famfly with satisfactory results. I 
mend it to all persons suffering with pains or 
aches of any kind. It surpasses any thing I have ever 
used G. H. MILLER. 

President, Real Estate & Savings Bank, Baltimore, Md 


ld by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
On y 50 cents and $1 per bottle 


entwined in beautiful roses on 
dark background, in French 
oil colors, 11x14 inches, and 
the Boston Weekly Globe, an 
8-page family story-paper, for 
three months. Chromo and 
papers matled promptiv. The 
ooat olor out. Address GLOBE PUBLISHING CO., 
ton Street, Boston, Mass 


Harper's Magaziue, Welly, & Baran 


One copy of either will be sent for one vear, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United Statea or 
Canada, on recerpt af Four Dollars by the Publishers, 

- rer «shear Hauven’s Werxey, and Haxrer’s 


I AZAR rv one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
-oRtave free. 








in Extra Copy of cither the Magazine, Weexty, or 
Bazan will be anpplied oratia Sor every Clib of Five 
Scnsonipens at $4 00 each, in one renittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 0, without extra copy: Postage free. 


Teams ror Anverristne ty Hanren’s WEEKLY AND 
anprr’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly Inside Paces, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—eac h insertion 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 2 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


For a beautiful White Cross, | 





\ODIDE OF AMMONIA | 


ires Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, | 





HARPER'S 
HARPER'S 
GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. 


Carefully Reprinted from the Best Editions. 


WEEKLY. 


18mo, Paper, 50 cts. per vol. Introduction, 34 cts. Exchange, 25 cts. 
Cloth, 75 se “e ia) 50 “e “ee 88 + 





This Series is intended to supply cheap and accurate pocket editions of the Classics, which 
shall be superior in mechanical execution to the small German editions now current in this 
country, and more convenient in form. 

The volumes are handsomely printed in good plain type, and on firm, fine paper, capable 
of receiving writing-ink for notes, and are supplied at the moderate price of fifty cents a vol- 
ume in paper, or seventy-five cents a volume in cloth, 

ZESCHYLUS,. Ex Novissima Recensione Frev-; HORATIUS, Quint! Horatil Flacci Opera Om- 
gnicr A. Pacey. Accessit Verborum que precipue nia. Ex Recensione A. J. Macreanz. 
notanda sunf et Nominum Index. —— 


— | LUCRETIUS, T. Locreti Cari de Rerum Natura 
CESAR. C. Julii Cesaris Commentarii de Bello | Libri Sex. Recognovit Hugo A. L. Munro, M.A. 





Gallico. Recognovit Gro. Lone, M.A, 





SALLUST. C. Sallusti Crispi Catilina et Jugurtha. 


CICERO DE SENECTUTE ET DE Recognovit Gro. Lowe, M.A. 


AMICITIA. M. Tullii Ciceronis Cato Major 
sive de Senectute, Lelius sive de Amicitia, et 


; SOPHOCLES, Ex Novissima Recensione Guiut- 
Epistole Selecta. Recensuit Gro. Lone, M.A. 


eiu Dinporrii., 





THUCYDIDES, Recensuit Joannes Guise uvs 
Donacvson, 8.T.P. Coll. os. Trin. apud Cantabr. 
quondam Socius. 2 vols. 


CICERONIS ORATIONES. M. Tullil Cice-| 
ronis Orationes Selecte XIV. Recognovit Reiw- 
HoLpus Kiorz. Editio altera emendatior. 








EURIPIDES. Ex Recensione Frepenic: A. Pa- . 
Ler. Accessit Verborum et Nominum Index, 3| VERGILEUS. Publi Vergili Maronis Opera. Ex 
vols Recensione J. Contweton, M.A., Ling. et Lit. lat. 

; apud Oxon. Prof. 





HERODOTUS. Recensuit Joszruvs WittiaMs 
Buaxester, 8.T.B. Coll. ss. Trin. apud Cantabr.| XKENOPHION. Xenophontis Anabasis. Recensuit 
quondam Socius. 2 vols. J. F. Macmsouart, A.B. 








You have just hit the mark mm undertaking to supply a series of class-room text-books from editions of 
established character, printed on handsome white paper, with clear type and black ink, in a form convenient to 
handle, and attractive to the eye.—Prof. Hunay Duisien, Columbia College, N. Y., Editor of * Liddell and Scott's 
Greek Lexicon.” 

I congratulate you upon your perfect success in your undertaking, in which all lovers of the Classics must 
take a lively interest.—Prof. W. W. Goovwix, Harvard College. 

Your Greek Texts are excellent. You are at liberty to add my name to the list of Professors who recom- 
mend them.—Prof. H. C. Camegzon, College of New Jersey, Princeton, 

These editions are a credit to the American press. ‘Text, type, and paper are alike unexceptionable.— 
Prof. A. C. Kenprick, Rochester University. 

The publishers deserve the thanks of the public, and especially of classical scholars.—Prof. W. S. Tyienr, 
Amherst College. 

In convenience, beauty of typographical execution, and purity of text, I have not seen any thing from the 
American press that pleases me so much.—Prof. James K. Parrerson, University of Kentucky 

For reference and for handy use, your text editions are all that could be desired.—Prof. W. F. Avuzn, 
University of Wisconsin, 

I regard them as every way admirable.—Prof. Oscar Howzs, Shurtleff College, Illinois. 


Copies for examination with a view to introduction sent to teachers and school officers on 
receipt of half the retail price 

Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 
teacher or school officer on application. 





___ Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Frauklin Square, N.Y. 
You are ‘troubled with a bad ~ AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like Zs N I EN N IAL 
HISTORY oF tHe U. S. 


to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 

The great interest in the thrilling history of our 
country makes this the fastest-selling book ever pub 





you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
: 


your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 

lished. It contains a full account of the Grand Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. 


FRAGRANT SQZODONT, isi joongens smn 


are being circulated: see that the book you buy con 

: tains 442 Fine Engravings and 925 page *. 
and your breath will become eweet and your teeth A 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath dress Nationa. Puutmutne , Philadelphia, Pa 


Send for Circulars and e — terme to Agente 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
~s 4 Terms, Fr Sample 
$50 Per Week. Parr, 
t wad 


or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily us 
99 other 











of Sozodont. Sold by Druggiste. 

CAT CHE . iv say A Monse once caught re- 

MOUs ry SCRAP 2 sets the trap for another. 
sample by mail,posty sid 


wc R, EB. DIETZ, 


Patentee, 54 and 56 












Sharpening Kalves and Scissors, 
Fulton St., N. ¥. G. J. CAPEWELL MFG. CO., Cheshire, Conn, 


WES STER tor the “B BOR DE R Make no Engagements till y é 
see oor NEW BOOK, wh 
shasa absolutely no equal. it in 

WES an¢ SK 5 ER rw B 30 )R DE R, “The Thir for the ¢ 


entennial per riod takes on sight. 
J.B FOR D & CO., New York, Boston, Chicago 


Its weritfe oes f 5 7 RES — w BS => “Exciting 
Adventures, Captivities, Forays, Scouts, Pioneer women and , et ed for the we 
boys. Indian war-paths, Camp life, and Sports.—A book for pI ) tg *- = aa. . wen 3, J . silastra 
Old and Young. Notadul. page. No competition. Enormous « and-00 © Ventennial rounds 
sales. Agents wanted everywhere. Illustrated cireulars free. ladeiphia. 64 Illustrations & Map. Price only 
7 Cc. McCURDY & OO., 265. Seventh St., Philadeiphi: ite, Sells like hot cakes, Circulars free. JOUN 
fs the only preparation, one package of which 
days in every case, or money cheerfully re- house, Eighty dollars a month, hotel and traveling 


— —_——— ——__+-_-—-= E PUTT ER & C©O., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa 
will force the beard to grow thick and heav 
A 
funded. 25 cents - Je kage, postpaid; 3 for 


PI 





Prof. n © | 

sare = Magic ompouna Men to travel and sell our 
goods to DEALERS. No 

on the smoothest face (without injury) in ‘ s od ~ ay from house to 





rai i U., Cine ati, VU, 

} beat. 2 Ww. SES. Ashiend’ M expenses paid. Address ROBB & CO., Cincinnati, VU, 
= =— A MONTH. Agents wanted. 36 Best 
LAUR/S PILLS. The Great English Remedy | iilien aalelin in tick email. tne ammnaie 





for Gout and Rheumatism ; Sure, Safe, Effectual. free, Addres ONSON _ 
PROUT & HARSANT, Proprietors, London. H. PLAN . Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Wich, 
TEN & SON, 2% William St., N. ¥. Agents. Box, | Rk bber Name entto any address. Also moveable Type, 
Pilla, Pills, $1 25, b 25, by Mi ail. Sold by Drus grista, } Star A yo: st patented; indispensible to business men 
q ie iaulbie Tok. ° for C atalng ell & Oakiey San Francisco 


WatchestoAgents whowijl se sel 

ourCentennial Stationery Pack- A MONTH .—Agents wanted every 
age. Itcontains l5sheetse Pa- | where — “ae honorable and firet- 
yer, 15 Envelopes, Golden Pen, cles culare sent free Address 
Penholder Pencil,Patent Yard ; —~ 


WwW ‘ 
Measure, and a piece of Jewelry. we) ackage with | On TH & CO., St. I 
| 
| 








= of elegant Sleeve Buttons, ase Ze. Circo 
ars free, M. MIKOLAS& Philade iphia, Pa 





mY 


3( ) BON-TON or Centennial Cards, with ve » 
Address J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renna.Co.,N.¥ 


>» 

Enterprise Printing I TeSSES. A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male and Fe 

Jver Ovr. 4 sizes. Send stamp for Cata- - ale, in their locality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE 
logue to J. Coox & Co., West Meriden,Ct. Address P. O. Vioxeny & Co., Angusta, Maine. 

W. L. Harpe, Teacher of Guitar, Flute, Cornet. Py = MONTH. Agents wanted. Excel. 

Agt 1 Pa Os ar,the best in use. M'f’g Co., 151 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Dll. 

Dialer 4 Mo struments, Music, 

Strings. Catalogues free. 1 Tremont St. Boston. AG E \TS Send stamp for 64-p. Ill'd Catalogue, 

AUK. 5 Boeron Noverty Co., Boston, Mase 


WANT AGENTS to sell Jewelry and Watches. | - _— a : . . 
os. star » for catalogue, or 25c. for sample. o 12 a day at home. Agente wanted. Ontfit and 
P. RICHARDS & CO., Hallowell, Maine. | ba terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
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Racing Boat Stock, 


SPANISH & WHITE CEDAR. 
Extra lengths and quality, from 8-16th thick up, 
planed and unplaned. Also, full stock of HARD- 


WOOD LUMBER and VENEERS, MAHOGANY, 
SATINWOOD, ROSEWOOD, WALNUT, &c. 


Inclose Stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 


Geo. W. Read & Co., 


186 to 200 Lewis St., foot 6th & 6th Sts., E. B., N. ¥. 


cg ROCETS Datvary 


, #10 and upward. 





"Checkers up at the Farm,’’ 
Just Comple ted. 

20 Inches High, Price $15. 

Inclose 10 cents for Illustra- 

ted Catalogue and prints of 


lawn subjects, to JOHIN ROGERS, 1155 Broad- 
way, cor, 27th St., New York. (Formerly tiv Fifth Ave.) 


HOUSE OF 


WALTER BAKER & Co 


1780 ESTABLismED IN 178() 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cocoa, Chocolate, and 
Broma, 


IN ALL FORMS KNOWN TO 


MODERN COMMERCE. 


HIGHEST MEDALS received at IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS in 
PARIS and VIENNA, and at LOCAL 
EXHIBITIONS in all parts of the 
UNITED STATES, 


NEW SPECIALTY 


BREAKFAST COCOA, 


tw Send for Centennial Book to our Stores in Bos- 
ton and New York 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
SPRING BOOK-LIST 


I 
MACAULAY'S LIFE AND LETTERS. By his 
Nephew, G. Orro Taevetvan, M.P. With Portrait 
on Steel, 2 vols, Svo, Cloth, $2 60 per volume 


II 

THE DILEMMA, A Novel. By the Author of “The 

Battle of Dorking.” Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 
IIL. 

TERTULLIAN. The Select Works of Tertullian 
Edited for Schools and Colleges By F. A. Manon, 
LL.D. With an Introduction by Lrwan Couewan, 
D.D., Professor of Latin in Lafayette College. 19mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. (Uniform with the Douglass Series of 
Christian Greek and Latin Writers.) 

IV. 

DEAD MEN'S SHOES. A Novel. By Mies M.E 
Baapvon, Author of “ Aurora Floyd,” “A Strange 
World,” “John Marchmont’s Legacy,” “ Lost for 
Love,” “Bound to John Company,” “ Birds of 
Prey,” “ Bleanor’s Victory,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, 
75 cents. 








v. 
| WHY WE LAUGH. By Samuvet 8. Cox, Anthor of 
* Buckeye Abroad,” Kight Years in Congress, 
“Winter Sunbeames,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 0 
vi 
THE SQUIRE'S LEGACY A Novel. By Mary 
Crou Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton'’s Money 
* Victor and Vanquished,” &c. Svo, Paper, 76 cents 
Vil 
ROBINSON CRUSOE’'S MONEY; or, The Remark 
able Financia tunes and Misfortanes of a Ke 
mote Island Community Fiction Founded upon 
Fact By Davin A. Wetrs. With Dlustrations by 
Tuomas Nast. Svo, Paper, 0 cents; Cloth, $1 00 
VIIL, 
CARTER QUARTERMAN A Novel. By Wittsam 
M. Baxen, Author of “Ineide,” “The New Timo- 
t Me Evans,” “A Good Year,” & Illue 


trated. Svo, Paper, 7 cents, 





ow Haeree & Beoruens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price, 


ow Hanrven’s Catatoous matled free on receipt of 
Ten Centa. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Frankun Square, N, Y 
’ 


FISITING CARDS Printed from Nickel Silver Type 
85 White Bristol, or 25 Tinted, or 12 Snowflake, Mar- 
ble, Repp, or Damask, or 6 Glass, or 6 Floral, 10 cts. and 
1-ct, at unp, by return mail. All other kinds correspond 
ow. 240 etyles. Illuetrated Circular, Price-Liat; 
&c.,to Agenta, I Address W.C. Cannon, Boston, Mass 


MOODY & SANKEY'S fete pieture 


Puzzle, 1 Book Secreta, 1 Beautifn! Actrees’s Picture, | 
Comic do., and 38 mos. subs'n to “ Welcome Guest,” a 
paper of great interest toall. The lot, postpaid, oniy 10 

and ats amp. Ax \ddress, now, Kendall & Co., Boston, Mass 


~All about Cc salons -~, ma n free. 
Maryland and A NCH, 

Delaware me 5 7 7 ‘a Del 
“EA >» () per day at home. Samples worth $1 

2 to S2() free. Stinson & Co.,Portland, Maine. 


< 


= 1 A Day. Employment for all. Centennial Novelty 
> ) Catalogue eek Geo, L. Felton & Co,, N.Y. City. 








| $1029 258% Sen eee ee 
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HARPER'S: 


THE INVESTIGATING GRAVE - DIGGERS, 


Getting 


“My dear, I do not think the 
they must be obeyed 
beneath this roof you must keep up the 


at Bottom 





rules of this house 
I can not compel you to serve Heaven from your heart 
appearance of doing so.” 


Facts 


are very hard rules; but, such as they 


; but while 


are, 
you are 


—The 


Massachusetts mill owner's 


remonstrance with his newly-arrived daughter-in-law—the willful child of fashion—in Mr. Daty's 


Play of Pique, 
REMOVAL. 


C. G. Gunther’s Sons, 


FURRIERS, 
(LATE 502-504 BROADWAY), 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE, 
No. 184 Fifth Avenue, 
(Broadway & 23d St.) 
<i PECK & SNYDER’S 
> Professional Dead Ball 
ir a =, is admitted to be the best Base-Ball 
toh fay 5) made. Samples by mail, ewe pees 
$1.50. We have just published our 
HESSIONAL DEAD] ty) new Spring Cc atalogue, 
, sy colored Fashion Sheet, 27 x 36, 
a aplendid Club-room ornament; by 
mail on receipt of price, 10c. 


now being acted in the 


Fifth 







P. O. Box 4958. 
 KRISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, | 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


$2 Send for Price- List » naming your C ounty and State. 


; ~ Agents wanted for a new, pe rmanent. and | re epectanie 

dosiness,in which any active man nan can easily mal 

@5 to @10 a day. A person who had never can- 

vassed before made @7.40 in 1 howr; 
erienced nt made 

an bay - Tienc age ticul = pHing ©. 


ee 19 S D A. CLEGG, Manager,65 
w Duane St., N. Veo “We now C. 
- A. Cle to be responsible and re- 
¥ liable, ava think he of fers Agontas ertraor- 
dinary inducementa.”—/. Weekly Sun, April 19, 


DICER’ TASTE! 


For Sal 










1876, 


ESS MEDIC INES 
by all Druggists. 


with large | 


Address 
126 Nassau St., N. ¥. | 


Avenue Theatre, New York. 


BREWSTER & C0, 


(OF BROOME ST.) 


} 


Offer a full and complete stock of 


CARRIAGES 


AND 


ROAD WAGONS, 


| Exclusively of their own build and 
UNEQUALED IN QUALITY AND STYLE. 


WABEROOMS : 


5th Ave. and 14th St. 








SODA-WATER APPARA- 


} M ARBLE TUS—Square box styles for sale at 
| cost. J.M.WHITY "IEL. D & SON, 262 W ater St., N.Y. 
| -ARPER’S New and Enlarged Catalogue, ‘with ac om- 
| plete Analytical Index, sent by mail on receipt of 10 
cents. HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 









WEEKLY. 


My great Traveling Centennial Academy of Object Teaching cost a million and a half of dol lars 
employs 1100 persons, 600 horses and ponies, and will be transported East to Maine and West to Mis. 


PP BARNUIES NEW ANE 


souri on 100 solid steel railroad cars. It by far surpasses all my former efforts; consists of sixty 
cages of rare wild animals and amphibia, including Barnum’s £25,000 Behemoth, the only HIPPOPOT 
AMUS in America ; vast Centennial Museum of living Mechanical Automata and other curiosities: a 
CeNTENNIAL Portrait GALLERY ; Best Circus 1x THE Wort. A JvBiLee of Patriotic Song and Splen- 
dor; supe rb Historical Tableaux ; National Anthems by several hundred trained voices, accompanied 
by music and roar of cannon; the whole audience to rise and } join in singing the national hymn,“ America.’ 
I carry my own park of Cannon and a large Church Bell, fire a national salute of 13 guns each morn 
ing, accompanied by the public bells, and give the most extensive and gorgeous STREET PAGEANT 
ever witnessed, glittering with patriotic features, and attended by three bands of music 
a grand display of Patriotic Fireworks, showing W asuineTon, American Flags, &c.. 


Each night 
in national colors 


of fine red, white, and blue, fine Balloons, &c. You will never see the like again. a Imission to all 
50 cents. Chil iren under nine, Half iinee P BARNU M. 
IN PRICE OF 


Decorated Dinner and Tea Sets, 


FANCY GOODS, &. White China and all Goods Reduced in Price. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & C Tae BROADWAY. 


Opposite Sth St, 


Provident Life and Trust Co, of Philadelphia 


INCORPORATED 3d Mo., 23d, 1865. 


Strictly Mutual. Distinguished for Careful Selection of Risks, 
Economy, and Liberality to its Policy-Holders. 


(F" SEND FOR CIRCUL AR. 


“& DECIDED ADVANCE.” 


Judges’ Report, Amer. Ins, Fair. 





Prudent Investment of Funds, Great 





_AGENTS WANTED. £1 


=e Electra. slot 


{|} i8 GUARANTEED to be = 


q ‘| best article known 
Cleaning and Polis hi 

WILLCOZX & GIBBS H GOLD, SILVER, WAR 4 

&c. Try it. Sold by 


druggists, house- furnish- 
| ing stores, and jewelers. 

1c OFFIN, REDING- 
J& Cc | 
Dt Ne. 9 Gola St., N 


The creat Fair 


OF THE 








{Medallion in base of every machine.) 


wE WwW 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


-¥. 


Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of Progress” of ’ 10t int 
the American Institute, Nov., 1875, and the “ Scott Young Women's Christian Association 
Legacy Medal,” of the Franklin Institute, Oct., 1875. 


No other Sewing Machine in the 
World has an “AUTOMATIC TEN- 
SION,” or any other of the charac- 
istic features of this machine. 

Correspondence and investigation invited. 

Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 
‘Cor. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New York. 


HORSMAN'S 


INDESTRUCTIBLE CROQUET, 


WITH PATENT RUBBER-FACED MALLETS. 


No injury to Balls and Mallets. Send 
4 eT for desc riptive price list. 


E. I. HORSMAN, 72 John St., N. Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henny Hor, Sout Acent, 91 John St., N. ¥. 


18s NOW OPEN AT THE 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
Cor. of 14th St. & Irving Place. 


Particular attention is directed to the magnificer 


ART GALLERY. 


which contains the Fivest Cotiection of mor 
Pictures ever opened to the public, selected from 
Private Gauueates of our leading citizens, who have 
kindly loaned them for this special occ yn. 

Open from May 2d to May 1ith. 


th 





“Lowest Priced and BEST.” 


=, Do Your Own Printing! 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc 
Larger sizes for larger work 
Business Men do their printing and advertis 


ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 
. profit in Amateur Printing. The Girls or 
ting Bo ghare great fun and make money fast at 
y printing Send two stan \ for full cata- 
e sseS" iki a. type, ete., to the Manufacturers, 


& O0., Meriden, Conn. 


EEELSIOR 
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LIFE ON BOARD THE “SERAPIS.” | ti” *% relapse. 
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ON BOARD THE “ 


The latter, however, were hardly 
more than half-grown cubs, whose natural ferocity 

Aone the trophies which the Prince of Wales | had scarcely had time to develop itself 
brought home with him from India was quite a | tame spotted deer of the “ 
large collection of wild animals. Considering the | allowed to run loosely about the deck, and it was 
novelty of their situation on board the S rapis, they | curious to see how the carnivorous instincts of 
were a remarkably well-behaved party of beasts, | baby tigers were excited by the prey so nearly 
and appeared to regard their first voyage quite in | within their reach 
the light of a pleasure excursion. The elephants | charge would ocx 
walked about the de k, the deer were quite tame, chains, on which oceasion it was necess 
and even the tigers seemed domesticated, though | kee pa 
every now and then there was an evident disposi- | result in the destruction of the mors 


cheetal”’ species were 


The keeper who had them in 


asionally lead them 


sharp watch lest a sudden bound 





"—YOUNG TIGER AND CHEETALS 


beasts who were allowed their liberty In the 
illustration we see a savage little brute of the 
tiger family, only eight months old, making fran 
tic efforts to pounce upon a plump young deer 
who looks placidly unconscious of or indifferent 
to danger. The restraining influences of collar 
and chain alone prevent bloodshed 


Stopping a few hours at Aden to take in coal. 


1» few African ostriches were added to the four 


footed collection aboard the Serapis. The ap 


ld | pearance of these new-comers created mucl 


amusement. The sailors, at a loss how to per 


suade them to embark, s« ized the huge birds in 


| their arms, and in spite of their struggles carried 
| them bodily up the ladder at the ship's side 


Once on board, however, their natural dignity as 


| serted itself, and they betrayed no further emo 


tron at being conveyed away from their native 
land. When unable to find other means of enter 


| 
| tainment, the behavior of these curious passen 


helped while away the tedious hours that 
must necessarily be encountered during a long 
© by rovalty as ¥ ss less favored human 
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THE CROZET ISLANDS. 

Tue rocky group known as the Crozet Islands, 
situated in the Indian Ocean, latitude 45° 20’ south, 
longitude 47° 20’ east, has attracted much atten 
tion of late as the scene of the disastrous wreck 
of the English emigrant ship Strathmore, for New 
Zealand, 
ing these 
from the sea 


pome idea ol the danger ol appro h 


rocky points that rise so precipitously 


may be obtained from a glance at 


the two engravings on this page. Yet they have 
been useful to the captains of outward-bound ves 
sels as a means of testing the accuracy of their 








HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


POSSESSION ISLAND, ONE 
chronometers, the position of the islands indica- 
ting at once the latitude and longitude which the 
vessel might have reached. The portion of the 
route to Australia where the Crozet Islands are 
situated is perhaps the most dangerous part of 
the whole voyage. Large quantities of floating 
ice make the passage difficult, and the density of 
the fogs frequently obliges vessels to lower their 
sails, as it would be unsafe to proceed in such 
obscurity. 
The Crozet Islands were originally discovered 

by Marion pu Fresne, who explored these waters 
so long ago as January, 1772,in command of a 


PF ag Se 


OF THE CROZET GROUP. 


French expedition. Du Fresxe was unfortunate- 
ly massacred in New Zealand before the news of 
the discovery was circulated, Three years later a 
man named Crozet, second in command to Dt 
Fresne, related the circumstance of the discovery 
of these strange and solitary islands to Captain 
Cook. In 1840 they were visited by Sir James 
The French frigate L’ Héroine is also re 
ported as having visited them. Whaling vessels 
have occasionally stopped at these islands, for the 
purpose of securing the seal and a variety 
strange birds that make their nests on the inhos 
pitable rocks; 


Ross. 


but of late years the supply has 


HOG ISLAND, ONE OF THE CROZET GROUP 


of 
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been so nearly exhausted that it is no longer worth 
while to attempt a landing. 

Possession Island is the largest of the group 
The circumference is about twelve miles. The 
whole island seems to consist of a mass of rock, 
the result of some voleanic eruption, traces of 
which may yet be seen. The vegetation is scanty, 
and there are no trees The next in size is Pen 
guin, or Inaccessible Island. It is barren and 
precipitous, and at a distance appears like a col 
lection of curiously shaped pinnacles. It is fre 
quented by hosts of the sea-birds from which its 
name is derived. The island of the Twelve Apos 
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CONSTANTINOPLE—THE MEAT SELLER. 


tles, where the Strathmore was wrecked, July 1, 
1875, consists properly of two islets separated 
from each other by a narrow channel studded 
with rocks. Neither of them is accessible save 
to a most daring mountain climber. 

Upon the island called the Twelve Apostles 
those of the passengers ind crew of the Strath 
more Who survived the wreck contrived to sus- 
tain life for a period of more than six months. 
They numbered about fifty persons, one of them 
a lady. They lived in rudely constructed huts, 
and appeased their hunger with such game as 
they could secure. Five only died from « xposure 
and want of proper food. A record of the suf 
ferings of a party of people thrown upon a deso 
late island in mid-ocean, and compelled to remain 
there for over half a year, would fill a volume 
On their first landing they sk pt on the bare rocks 
In two days they had built a shanty, and after a 
time huts were constructed of stones and turf: 
but the cold was so great as to render the hand 
ling of the stones very painful work. Their food 
was the albatross and a nameless sort of gray 
bird. They subsisted upon these for a while, aft- 
er which came a flock of molly-hawks. These 
were succeeded by penguins, whose eggs seemed 
a great luxury to the forlorn party. Their skins 
could also be used for fuel, and, stitched together, 
they were made to answer for clothing and shoes 
At one time the penguins showed fight, and at 
tacked their destrovers with their beaks. On the 
third night of their stay on the island the boats 
were lost; but by means of the life-boat they had 
already saved two barrels of gunpowder, a cask 
of port-wine, two cases of rum, two of gin, one of 
brandy, and one ol preserve S, and a case of eight 
tins of sweets. The party settled down after a 
few days’ sojourn on the island, and was divided 
into six camps. The liquor lasted four or five 
weeks, being served out at first night and morn- 
ing only, till the quantity became so small that 
it was reserved for medicinal purposes. The tins 
in which the sweets were kept they used as pots 
and lamps. A few matches had been saved from 
the wreck, and a lamp, fed by the fat of birds, 
was kept burning continually. The first weeks 
were mild in weather con pare d to those that fol 
lowed. At the beginning of the winter there 
were heavy falls of sleet and snow, which greatly 
increased the suffering. To the single lady pas 


| senger whom fate had thrown among them every 
possibie attention was paid, and most gratefully 
acknowledged by the recipient. The unfortunates 
were finally rescued by the American whaling 
ship Young Phenix. 

The Strathmore is not the only instance in 
which a vessel has been wrecked on the Crozet 
Islands In 1821 an English cutter called the 
Princess of Wales was destroyed off Possession 
Island. For a year and ten months the crew 
were enabled to exist upon the rocks, at the end 
of which time they were rescued. One of the 
sailors afterward published an interesting ac- 
count of their life on the islands 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Ir is the universal experience of those who 
have visited Constantinopl that the world-re 
nowned city of the Bosphorus can only preserve 
through distance and perspective her ancient 
reputation for beauty. On near approach the 
charm vanishes: the palaces prove to be only 
dilapidated barracks, the minarets nothing but 
large whitewashed pillars, and the streets, steep 
and narrow, appear like alleys reeking with all 
manner of filth and wretchedness, 

The artist has chosen as the theme of the illus 
trations on this page some of the scenes in the 
streets of Constantinople that strike the travele: 
as being novel, though by no means attractive 
The first is a sort of peripatetic butcher’s shop, 
consisting of a donkey whose sides are adorned 
with two large boards, upon which are displayed, 
in a highly unappetizing manner, various kinds 
of meat. The man in attendance carries a pait 
of scales, with which he dispenses his provisions 
to purchasers The part plaved by the donkey 
is similar to that of the useful animal owned by 
the famous “Sandwich Man” of London, only in 
the latter case the poor beast is simply a sort of 
animated advertisement, and, instead of carrying 
the wares on hi back, indi ates, by means of 
huge posters, the place where they can be pro 
cured 

In the second drawing we have several speci 
mens of the Constantinople dog, which are gather 
ed together in front of a house in the hope that 
some fortunate combination of circumstances will 





CONSTANTINOPLE—THE SCAVENGER. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE—WAITING FOR DINNER, 


result in providing them with a dinner. These 
hungry-looking animals swarm in all quarters of 
the city, and form a large proportion of the in 
habitants, They are homeless, friendless, and 
masterless, and a party of them can be seen lying 
about every door-step, waiting in a dejected man 
ner until the refuse thrown out by servants fur 
nishes them with a scanty meal 

In the Turkish portions of Constantinople thes« 
dogs are the only scavengers, but at Pera, the 
European quarter, the rubbish is removed by an 
official called a ‘ chup)} , In the third sketch 
we see one of these useful members of society at 
work. The dogs apparently disapprove of this 
European innovation, and consider it an infringe 
ment upon their rights 

Mendicancy, discouraged in Western countric 
is a recognized prot on in the East The 
“blind beggar” in the engraving is arrayed for 
his business with as much care as a leading act 
or The family for which he has to provide i 
represented by the infant on his back and the 
child in front who leads him by means of a string 
A European beggar would employ one of the dog 
that the city furnishes in such abundance in the 
latter position ; but a dog, being a self ipport 
ing creature, would not, of course, attract as much 
sympathy as a child that must be provided with 
clothing and food other than that which can be 
pro ured from the guttet 

The ugliness of the streets of Constantinople 
is in no measure relieved by the appearance of 
the shops, as in other countries According to 


Gautier, who has devoted a whole volume to the 


description of Constantinople and its environs 


they resemble stalls, having the appearance of 
alcoves cut into the walls. and are about as na 
row and contracted At night they are closed 


by shutters, which hang upon hinges, and shut 
down like the ports of a sl ip During the day 
time the shop-keeper, seated cross-legged upon a 
bit of matting or Smyrna <« irpet, care lessly smoke 

his pipe or plays with his beads, retaining the 
same position for hours, and appearing perfect 
ly indifferent in regard to custom. The pur 
chasers stand always outside in the street, exam 
ining the goods exposed in the front of the stal 

with a purely business-like air The art of di 

playing merchandise to advantage, which is car 


ried to such perfection in European and Am 
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can cities, is quite unknown or utterly disdained 
in Turkey 

Visiting Constant nople, one is amazed to 
that the marble-yards where they chisel the tu 
ban-headed tombstones which crowd the numer 
ous cemeteries are right in the midst of the city 


On one side of these monument manufactoric a 


vendor of vegetable will display his ware con 
isting of heaps of cu bers and tomatoes, bar 
rels of black olive ind white ches which 
closely resemble plaste while on the 
other a fish-market will assert it presene by 
all manner of saline ind piscatorial odor Their 
funereal occupation does not appear to sadden 
those who practice it; they chisel away at their 
lugubrious marbles in the jolliest manner possi 
ble There ij i perpet il clatter of mallet und 
cl | 7 lof irkling dust | now that 
will not me prinkle elf thi the whole 
quartet I'l ilur ite urroun 1 with 
pot of col 1 Lt tl pot on wl h are to 
pring, in | of the nan of the de 
ceased, accompanied by a verse of the Koran, ot 
a wreath of flowers or vine leaves, or of ray 


The last ar peculiar to the tombs of the women, 
being regarded as emblems of gentlene vra 
and fruitfuln In Turkey it constantly strikes 
a European that the idea of death seems to alarm 


nobody, and does not awaken the slightest senti 
ment of melancho They become, no doubt, fa. 
miliarized with it; and the close vicinity of the 
cemeteries, blending every where the city of the 
dead with that of tl r instead of Ix 
place 1, like « out le ot the town md in aol 
ita localit ! j fu h of its t and 
" { 

The fact that w re not emploved in the 
hoy or 4 int | vel tril t i 
il I M i ‘ | 
t ti ‘ t f 7 { 1} j 
‘ itl I nti i tom 
ed halt t t t Mai i ! 
duty performed in European shops invariably | 
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chases are collected. Shopping seems as much 
an amusement with the Turkish ladies as with 
their Western sisters. It is a means of passing 
the time and exchanging a few words with other 
human beings, of which they are glad to avail 
themselves. 


IN THE GARDEN. 
Stitt is the garden—still and sweet; 
The flowers are dreaming at my feet: 
Heart, who calleth me? 
Some voice that sighs for very bliss, 
Some joy I fain would run to kiss: 


Heart, who calleth me? 


There is no sound of bird or bees, 

No low wind stirring in the trees: 
Heart, who calleth me? 

The changing river, as it flows, 

Scarce breaks the deeply lulled repose: 


Heart, who calleth me? 


What wandering spirit sweetly sways 

And rules my dreams, but never says, 
Heart, who calleth me ? 

I blush, I tremble to its spell, 

I know it not; wilt thou not tell, 
Heart, who calleth me? 

Then, voice, reveal thyself, I pray ; 

Give fancy form, and fondly say, 
“Sweet, Love calleth thee.” 

O rose! O sea! O sky above! 

Echo these long-sought tones of Love: 
“ Sweet, Love calleth thee!” 


WHY MRs8. JONES DIDN’T 
MOV E. 
T 


IN a comfortable quarter of a genial street in 
the metropolis, at an inviting breakfast table, sat 
Theophilus Jones. He had long since climbed 
up to a good position in the store which he had 
entered when a boy, and therefore took his time 
at his matutinal meal, as became a man of his 
social and business standing 

It was a muggy morning in March, when the 
milkman’s horse loomed phantom-like through 
the be fogged basement window, and the newsboy 
with his bundle of papers seemed part and parcel 
of this anatomy. 

As Mr. Jones went over to the window to help 
himself from the newly manipulated sheets, a 
voice from the kitchen called, 

“Get the Herald, Mr. Jones.” 

And he did get the //era/d; but as it was not 
his favorite morning paper, he got it as a luxury, 
and put it by the plate of Mrs. Jones 

“Hum!” said that lady, entering with a smok- 
ing and savory dish in her hands, and beholding 
Mr. Jones reading his customary conservative 
sheet, “y should think, Mr. Jone 2, a8 a matter of 
economy, one morning paper would be enough 
for you a 

* And so it is, Maria,” said Mr. Jones. “TIT got 
the other for you.” 

“Tm much obitiged for your liberality,’ she 
replied, “but it is a matter in which you are 
about as much concerned as myself I wish 
you'd read out some of the advertisements. If 
we're going to move, we'd better begin to look 
about us,” 

“To move ?” said Mr. Jones, 

“Yes, to move. I thought that was setiled 
last night. You say you won’t sleep on the third 
floor, and I’m sick and tired of having our bed in 
the back parlor. Rosalie needs the front parlor 
for her company, and I certainly think, Mr. Jones, 
that I ought at least to have some sort of a hole 
to receive my friends in.” 

“ Well, but, my dear,” expostulated Mr. Jones, 
with his forefinger resting upon the place in the 
editorial he was reading, “why is it necessary 
that we should be driven from the parlor because 
Rosy has a beau or two there? Live and let live, 
is my motto. I sha’n’t mind them a bit. You 
and I can chat and read and get along in our 
usual way. We mustn’t be put out by the young 
folks.” 

“Yes; but do you suppose the young folks 
won't be put out by us? How long do you im- 
agine Rosalie would keep her beaux if you and I 
were stuck there under their noses all the time ? 
They'd take it as a prying impertinence on our 
part; and serve us right, too. It’s about time, 
Theophilus, that Rosalie should have the parlor 
to herself; she was eighteen last June.” 

“Yes, | remember,” said Mr. Jones; “the 
month of roses, Maria. And she is the sweetest 
rose we have ever owned, It’s hard to put her 
out of our hands in this way, wife. I love to 
watch her winsome ways, and hear the sweet 
tones of her voice. Her tricks and witcheries 
are dearer to me, I'll wager, than to any of the 
empty-headed coxcombs that flock about our 
young maid.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Jones, “you love to watch 
and listen; and there ain’t a young man nowa- 
days that will stand such a thing. You'll have 
our young maid an old maid; then, perhaps, 
you'll be satisfied.” 

Mr. Jones smiled gently but incredulously. 

“On the other side of the Atlantic, my dear,” 
he said, “ they manage things better than we do. 
The lads and lassies there contrive to fall in love 
and marry right under the eyes of the old folks. 
And it gives one a chance to get used to the 
wrench of parting; and mayhap, if parents are 
overlucky, they grow fond of the marauder him- 
self.” 

“Now stop there, Mr. Jones,” said his wife, 
putting the chairs to the table. “I know what 
you mean. I know which of Rosalie’s admirers 
is your favorite; and how you can stand the idea 





of throwing away your only daughter on that 
miserable Scotchman up stairs, with an invalid 
mother hanging on his hands, and no salary to 
speak of or look forward to—how you can be so 
indifferent and criminal to the future of Rosalie, 
I can’t see. For my part, I hate foreigners. An 
American was good enough for me; though, 
goodness knows, since you’ve been going over 
there to buy goods, you’ve got to be such a toady 
to their ways that you might just as well be a 
serf yourself.” 

Here Mrs. Jones rang the breakfast bell, and 
down trooped the boys aad Rosalie. 

Why she put up her front hair in pins it would 
be hard to say. Surely it was curly enough al- 
ready; and her eyes had all the blue of heaven 
in their dancing depths. Her eyebrows seemed 
on a perpetual spree of running up to meet the 
waves of her hair; her nose also lifting itself to 
those delectable heights. There was a dimple in 
her chin, and her short upper lip half hid a row 
of exquisite teeth. There wasn’t a regular feat- 
ure there, but somehow her face was a delight- 
ful resting-place for the eyes that happened to be 
near. 

“T hone you haven’t wanted me, mamma,” she 
said. “I thought you and Bridget could get 
along down here, and I’d just run in and tidy up 
a little for Mrs. Graham. Her door was open as 
I passed. She was sitting in a chair washing up 
the breakfast things, and looking so wretched 
and ill, ma, you can’t think. It’s dreadful for 
Joe to have to go away so early.” 

Mrs. Jones winced at this familiar rendering 
of the hated Scotchman’s name, but remembered 
that Rosalie was rather given to abbreviating the 
titles of her acquaintances. 

“She hasn’t eaten a mouthful of breakfast,” 
pursued Rosalie, “ and her face is as white as the 
wall.” 

“Tll poach an egg and toast some bread for 
her by-and-by,” said Mrs. Jones, who was by no 
means a hard-hearted woman because she wanted 
her daughter to have the parlor to herself and 
make a good match. 

Nevertheless the chief object of interest just 
now was the advertising sheet of the Herald. 

“Tlow would you like to live out of town ?” 
she said at last; “to take a little place in the 
suburbs, where we could have a garden and raise 
our vegetables ?” 

Mr. Jones kept a judicious silence, remember- 
ing the experience of some of his friends. 

“Oh,” said Rosalie, “ wouldn’t it be nice? To 
have a vine-covered porch, and lots of flowers, and 
hanging baskets, and tubs of ferns, and—and ev- 
ery thing!” 

“T'll get a Spanish cock and some hens,” said 
Bob: “itll be bully.” 

“And let’s have some pigeons and a bull-ter- 
rier,’ said Charley. “ Hooray!” 

Mr. Jones smiled, and went away to the store. 
While Mrs. Jones and her daughter were about 
household cares intent, they talked the matter 
over, as only an American matron and her daugh- 
ter do talk over family matters. There is one very 
good point in the American social arrangements 
that will not perhaps be found in better appoint- 
ed households abroad. The self-reliant independ- 
ence which Mr. Jenes was inclined to deprecate 
was conducive to full and complete confidence 
and companionship; and although Rosalie was 
little more than a child, the whole brunt of no 
underiaking was allowed to fall full upon Mrs. 
Jones. 

It was decided that Rosalie should attend to 
the house during these troublesome ides of March, 
and that the mamma should have no cares but 
those connected with house-hunting. 

“I’m sorry to give up the house, on account of 
the Grahams,” said Mrs. Jones, with a searching 
look at her daughter. “ They'll have to move, of 
course, for the landlord won't rent the upper floor 
separately.” 

“Oh, Joe will take care of that,” said Rosalie. 
“He'll manage for them in some way; and, be- 
sides, mamma, we can have her out to visit us, 
and get her cream, and strawberries, and new-laid 
eggs, and—and every thing.” 

Mrs. Jones found during her conversation that 
Roszlie’s heart was not yet given over to the ob- 
noxious Scotchman ; that she knew, of course, he 
admired her; but, goodness gracious, that was 
nothing. She liked him, too, he was so good- 
hearted ; but, dear me, there were plenty of good 
hearts at her service, sl e hoped. So the land- 
lord was advised of the change, and although 
sorry to part with good tenants, was courteously 
resigned, 

“It's very nice of him,” said Mrs. Jones one 
evening, after a fruitless tramp to the country— 
‘it’s kind of the landlord not to put up a bill 
right away. One can’t help feeling houseless and 
homeless after that.” 

“I'm glad, then,” said Joe Graham, who began 
to drop in every night now, and talk over their 
outlook for a home—‘ Tm glad I’ve made up my 
mind to take the house myself. I’ve had the re- 
fusal all along, but hesitated. I’ve concluded to 
take the responsibility of letting the upper rooms 
to lodgers. Some of our boys at the store have 
engaged them, and I can afford then to get a 
good servant for mother. I think she'll like this 
chamber, it’s so pleasant and roomy.” 

Mrs. Jones looked at the Scotchman with a 
rising ire in her still handsome blue eyes. 

“ The impudence of it!” she said, when Joe had 
gone up stairs; “to coolly prospect around and 
shove people out of their own house to make room 
for his mother! Pleasant and roomy!” repeated 
poor Mrs. Jones, looking about her upon the wide, 
bright, spacious room. “I should think it was, 
There’s your Scotch blood for you—canny, they 
call it. Yes, indeed, he'll get along; there ain't 
much doubt of that. He'll get along if he has to 
push every body else to the wall to do it. The 
idea of that Joe Graham hiring the house over 
our heads!” 

“ But, my dear,” said Mr. Jones, “ why not Joe 
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as well as another? I’m glad the poor lady can 
be so comfortable.” 

“ Of course, of course,” said Mrs. Jones. “Glad! 
you'd be delighted to have your own flesh and 
blood in the street to accommodate a foreigner.” 

Rosalie, who was sitting on the arm of her 
papa’s chair, here pressed his hand warningly, 
and presently went over to her mother, and be- 
gan to comb the whitening but abundant locks 
of that poor tired house-hunting woman. 

Yes, Heaven knows she was weary and sick at 
heart with her undertaking. Day after day she 
had plodded on with that dogged pluck and per- 
severance which were the main points in her char- 
acter, and day after day she became more and 
more disheartened and hopeless. 

None but suburban house-hunters and a pitying 
Creator can conceive the dreariness with which 
Mrs. Jones set out on the day after Joe’s revela- 
tion that he had taken the house for himself. 

She hurried breathlessly to the train, to wait 
a full hour at the dépdét, and studied in the mean 
while the meagre advertisement of the rural land- 
holder, Leaving the train at a station overhang- 
ing the railroad, seemingly a part thereof, and 
having no apparent connection with a collection 
of houses in the distance, she began to walk and 
walk—past empty lots and sunken commons, 
through streets just begun and others half com- 
pleted, all of them ending in huge chaotic pits, 
where the filling-in process had been temporarily 
abandoned. Not a creature within sight, except 
a goat or two, which animal is always suggestive 
of misery to the denizen of a city. 

At last she reached the shed set apart for a 
real estate office, and found it closed. The agent 
was away; no hotel or restaurant near. The 
March wind began to rise and roar, and blow the 
red dust of these desert streets into her eyes and 
nostrils. Faint with hunger and weariness, she 
dragged herself back to the station just in time 
to hear the toot of the engine and see the outgo- 
ing of the homeward train. 

“Just an hour and a half to wait,” said the 
station-master; and back in search of the house 
agent went Mrs. Jones. This time he was in, and 
urbanely desirous of taking her to the desired 
premises. Then they began to walk and walk 
again, till her head seemed to leave her shoulders 
and go up in the air, and her body to leave her 
legs, which went walking and walking on. At 
last a row of new brick houses reared themselves 
before her on the brink of one of those dismal 
gorges, the back kitchens propped up by posts, 
the chimneys topped by queer monsters to induce 
them to draw—a whole row of staring brick 
houses, with little court-yards in front, and a 
funereal urn in the middle of what looked like a 
newly made grave. The agent opened the first 
of the rusty iron gates to these little court-yards, 
and entered. 

“Why, this isn’t the cottage advertised, is it ?” 
said poor Mrs. Jones—* this isn’t a cottage at all. 
It’s a house, a regular brick house.” 

“We call them cottages out here,” said the 
agent, mildly; “we call them brick cottages. 
But walk in.” 

Which was easier said than done, the oceupant 
opening the door an inch and parleying with the 
agent. 

“You'll be coming here before breakfast, and 
after we go to bed, the next thing,” she said. 
But seeing the white, wan face of Mrs. Jones, 
she added, “Come in and sit down; you do look 
beat out. Yes, ma’am, there’s three rooms on 
this floor—” 

“Four,” said the agent. 

“Well, if you call that cubby-hole undér the 
stairs a room, all right—and they're every one as 
damp as they can be. With this roarin’ fire here, 
you can see for yourself the paper’s all peelin’ 
off the walls. There’s a laundry down stairs— 
yes” (to the agent). “Don’t you be afraid I'll 
forget the laundry. It’s a very handy laundry, 
‘cause the water’s knee-deep there all the time; 
leastways, it comes and goes with the tide in the 
back lots there. There’s four rooms up stairs— 
as cold as Greenland in winter, and hot as Africa 
in summer. There ain't a garret or a loft that 
you can tuck away as much as an old hoop-skirt 
But come on up stairs; I'll show you the hull 
premises.” 

Mrs. Jones declined. She was not quite able 
to continue her work that day. Could she (turn- 
ing to the agent) get a hack in the vicinity to 
take her to the station again? She didn’t feel 
very well, and a storm had gathered. The snow 
began to whirl around in the front lots and back 
lots that comprised the view, covering up the 
ashes and garbage, falling into the pits from 
whence dirt had been taken, and upon the heaps 
where dirt had been thrown. 

A hack? Well, no; there wasn’t any hacks 
to be had. A conveyance of any kind, for which 
she would willingly pay? Well, no, he didn’t 
know of any. If she’d take his arm, he'd help 
her down to the station. And, more dead than 
alive, the poor lady found herself again walking. 
The agent put her on the train, glad to be rid 
of what seemed to him then an impending evil; 
for she looked bad, very bad, and there was no 
place in Rosedale for people to be sick that he 
knew of. 

But a hack was to be got in the metropolis, 
which Mrs. Jones reached at night-fall, and she 
fell from the steps of the coach into the arms of 
her astonished and terrified husband. 

“Don’t be alarmed, dear,” she whispered ; 
“don’t mind, Toffy; but I'm going to die, I 
think.” 

“ Hold on!” cried Mr. Jones to the hackman. 
Then he carried his wife into the house, and 
jumping into the cab, went after the family phy- 
sician. 

“She must be very bad,’ whispered Mr. Jones 
to himself. “She hasn't called me ‘ Toffy,’ nor 
put her arms about me in that way, since our 
honey-moon.”” And none but those who have so 
few marital caresses are able to appreciate them 
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The doctor looked grave, ordered perfect quiet 
a sedative. The next morning he looked grayer 
still. Ice was put upon the poor lady’s head 
which rolled helplessly to and fro upon the pillow. 
And there she lay for four long weeks. 

It was a season of wretchedness and despair 
Nobody knew how dear and necessary was this 
rather sharp and peremptory matron till there 
was an imminent danger of losing her. Then all 
was remembered and clung to tearfully. 

Jones found his heart contracting with agony, 
and could think of no way in which life would 
be endurable without her. To contend with busi. 
ness cares, to shape the future of this pretty 
tosalie, to manage these three boisterous boys, 
without Maria—without Mrs. Jones ! : 

“My God! Joe,” he cried that night, bowing 
his head upon the marble table and bursting into 
tears, “I shall go mad.” 

“Hush! take heart. There’s a faint hope,” 
said Joe, coaxing the cold trembling fingers of 
Rosalie into his keeping. 

Oh, what would they have done without him, 
these Joneses, who knew naught of sickness save 
the little ills that yonder fainting hand upon the 
bed had guided safely to health again? Joe had 
dealt with it all his life. He knew and had tested 
well all the help that could be gained from human 
aid, and when that was hopeless, knew also how 
to wait manfully the decree of the inevitable. 

That dreadful night not an eye closed in the 
house, save, perhaps, the tear-swollen ones of the 
boys. Mrs. Graham remained upon her knees 
hour after hour, and who can tell but the prayers 
of that pure good lady were of avail? Early in 
the day Mrs. Jones had fallen into a slumber, 
which the doctor had said would probably lead 
from unconsciousness into death. But the next 
morning, though still asleep, her pulse was stron- 
ger; a gentle perspiration bathed her forehead. 
The doctor’s eyes gleamed suddenly with hope, 
and he drove them all down into the front base- 
ment to tell them that perhaps there was indeed 
a moderate chance for the life of Mrs. Jones. 

Which soon ripened into a certainty. Once 
giving that good jady a foot-hold upon the shore 
again, there was not much danger of her drifting 
out. She became gradually conscious of all that 
had happened. 

“Tt was the wonderful goodness of God,” said 
pure and gentle Mrs. Graham. 

“ And, under Heaven, my strong constitution,” 
said Mrs. Jones, “that was proof against house- 
hunting; and more is due to the care and nurs- 
ing of your strong, good son. God bless him, 
anyway !”’ she said, tears rolling out of her eyes. 
“I’m glad he’s got the house, as long as we haven't. 
We must begin to look about us now; it must be 
well on to the 1st of May.” 

Then her weak, wandering sight began to fall 
upon each well-beloved article of furniture fill- 
ing its appeinted place, upon the still bright and 
cheery carpet that had been fitted to the parlors 
so many years ago, upon this and that bracket on 
the wall, this and that niche for familiar house- 
hold gods. 

“Oh dear!” she cried to herself, piteously, “am 
I going now to be a weak, maudlin woman, and 
cry over what can’t be helped ?” 

“Joe,” she said that night to young Graham, 
“T wish you'd look up a house for us. Jones 
isn’t worth a pin that way, and you see how it is. 
Do, like a good boy, just get us a place in the 
city, as near by as you can.” 

“Why, Mrs. Jones,” said Joe, “I’m sorry if it 
displeases you, but we were compelled to do some- 
thing, and I thought perhaps you wouldn’t mind 
just living as we are for another year—mother 
and I up stairs and you down, in the old way.” 

“In the dear, blessed old way,” murmured Mrs. 
Jones, holding out to him her shaking hands. 
“God bless you, Joe!” 

And He did bless him. Of that you may be 
sure. 


SENSITIVE FLAME. 

Or all producers of so-called mysterious sounds, 
Dr. Tyndall’s sensitive or vowel flame is one of 
the most curious, Out of a particular kind of 
gas, with a burner of peculiar construction, the 
learned professor produces a lighted jet of flame 
nearly two feet in height, extremely narrow, and 
so exquisitely sensitive to sounds that it sings 
and dances up and down in response to every 
thing that is sung or said, with different degrees 
of sensibility for different vowel sounds. ‘“ The 
slightest tap on a distant anvil reduces its height 
to seven inches. Whena bunch of keys is shak- 
en, the flame is violently agitated and emits a 
loud roar. The dropping of a sixpence into a 
hand already containing coin, at a distance of 
twenty yards, knocks the flame down. It is not 
possible to walk across the floor without agitating 
the flame. The creaking of boots sets it in vio 
lent commotion. The crumpling or tearing of 
paper, or the rustle of a silk dress, does the 
same. It is startled by the patter of a rain-drop. 
I hold a watch near the flame ; nobody hears its 
ticks, but you all see their effect upon the flame ; 
at every tick it falls and roars. The winding up 
of the watch also produces tumult. The twitter 
ing of a distant sparrow shrieks in the flame; 
the note of a cricket would do the same. A chir 
rup from a distance of thirty yards causes it to 
fall and roar.” In reference to the power of the 
flame to respond to poetry, the lecturer said 
“The flame selects from the sounds those to 
which it can respond; it notices some by th 
slightest nod, to others it bows more distinctly, 
to some its obeisance is very profound, while to 
many sounds it turns an entirely deaf ear.” 

So long as the cause of any unusual sound is 
unexplained to the non-scientific listener, he is 
apt, naturally enough, to term that sound myste 
rious; but the element of mystery will disappear 
when he is assured that sounds of every descrij 
tion are due to natural and unalterable acoustic 


principles. 








